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notes and comments 





CSA becomes PPA 


THIs Is NOT THE FIRST change of name in the 
fifty-year history of this organization. When the 
“founding fathers” first met in 1906, they called 
it the “National Assembly of Civil Service Com- 
missions.” Later the word “National’’ was 
dropped from the name, and in 1928 the name 
was changed again to “Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada.” 

The present name “Public Personnel Associa- 
tion” was approved by vote of the members 
almost two years ago. Following an opinion 
poll, the Assembly’s Executive Council sub- 
mitted a constitutional amendment, changing 
the name to “Public Personnel Association.” 
This proposal was put to a ballot vote among 
all voting members of the organization and re- 
ceived a favorable vote by well over a two- 
thirds majority. Under the terms of the amend- 
ment, it was to become effective January 1, 
1957: 

‘Lhe logic of adopting the name “Public 
Personnel Association,” as advanced by its pro- 
ponents, followed this line of reasoning: 


1. The term “Assembly” suggests a periodic get- 
together, rather than a year-round program of a 
formal membership body. 

2. “Personnel Administration” has become 
established in the language of our field as a broad, 
inclusive term, both in the public service and in 
industry. Its meaning is readily recognized by the 
general public. An increasing number of public 
personnel agencies include the term “personnel” 
as a part of the official name of their organization. 

g. The phrase “. . . of the United States and 
Canada” implies strongly that membership is 
limited to people and agencies in those two coun- 
tries. Actually, at the present time, the membership 
includes a number of government officials and 
agencies in other parts of the world. 


The action of the members of “PPA” in 
adopting the new name thus signifies our aware- 
ness as an organization of the broadened scope 
of our field; it provides a wider basis for a 
greater number of persons and agencies to pool 
their energies and resources toward the im- 
provement of personnel administration in all 
areas of government. 

We think it is important at this point, how- 


ever, to emphasize that adoption of the new 
name does not alter our long-established pur- 
poses as an organization. Henry Aronson, our 
immediate past-President, put this point very 
well when he said: “This signifies a broadening 
of our activities rather than a departure from 
the ideals of the Assembly and its heritage. 
Our organization will continue, in the tradi- 
tion of the Assembly, to serve the public per- 
sonnel field and to contribute to the improve- 
ment of government everywhere.” 

There is no doubt that the tasks ahead are 
challenging ones—no less challenging than 
those of the past. A quick look at the horizons 
ahead of us reveals many specific problems. 
Here are just a few: 


1. Improving the technical proficiency of our 
operations and procedures. 

2. The organization and setting of the personnel 
function as a whole in relation to top-level man- 
agement and line operations. 

3. The development and strengthening of a true 
public-service career system which will attract and 
hold the graduates of our colleges and universities. 

4. Consideration of the older worker as a job 
applicant and as an employee. 

5. Devising positive policies for handling em- 
ployee grievances, and for building constructive 
relationships with employee organizations. 


This short catalog could be expanded many- 
fold, but we hope that it serves to make our 
point. The reader who may say “these are not 
new problems” is quite right. Many of these 
problems have been with us in the past in one 
form or another, but they develop new facets 
and dimensions as times and conditions change. 
The answers that satisfied yesterday's needs may 
not be adequate for today; those of today may 
be found wanting in the light of tomorrow’s 
demands. 

We believe that the purposes and programs 
established by the National Assembly of Civil 
Service Commissions, expanded by the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, can be carried even further under the 
banner of the Public Personnel Association. 


Kenneth O. Warner, Epiror 
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Manpower for Government: 





Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow 


Luther H. Gulick 





N THE PAST 50 years the American peo- 
ple have made real progress in elevat- 
ing the public service from the degrada- 
tion of the end of the nineteenth century 
and have set in motion the forces which 
will during the next 50 years make our 
public service second to no calling in im- 
portance or public esteem. Let us look at 
the record. 

Fifty years ago we already had a federal 
Civil Service Commission, a New York 
State Service Commission, a New York 
City Commission, and some 3 other state, 
and county, and a score of big city com- 
missions. We had the essential patterns of 
the civil service laws drawn to prevent 
wholesale discharges after an election; we 
already had elementary competitive writ- 
ten examinations for new entrants de- 
signed hopefully to prevent the appoint- 
ment of the obviously unqualified, and we 
had strong public sentiment in a dozen 
states against spoils, nepotism, and raw 
patronage in the lower echelons of the 
permanent services. These were all nega- 


tive measures; they were designed to pro- 


hibit the worst practices of spoils and pa- 
tronage. And we also had a small nucleus 
of devoted men and women working un- 
selfishly for civil service reform and seek- 
ing to rouse the people to the continuing 
dangers of spoils. 

But 50 years ago we also had political 
packing of appointments; mostly useless 
and pedantic examinations, with the fre- 
quent sale of questions in advance and the 
taking of tests by substitute stooges; we 
had people of no professional qualifica- 
tions in professional posts; we had civil 
service commissioners selected on a bipar- 
tisan basis, not to give us impartial admin- 
istration in most jurisdictions, but to give 
us, as Al Smith said, “a double dose of poli- 
tics.” Fifty years ago was the time of primi- 
tive state administrations and “the Shame 
of the Cities,” and in honesty it must be 
said that this was also the time when suc- 


e Luther H. Gulick is President of the Institute of 
Public Administration. He has served as Adminis- 
trator for the City of New York, Acting Chief of 
UNNRA, Special Consultant to the Secretary of 
War, and was a member of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management in 1936-37. 
Dr. Gulick prepared this article as the keynote ad- 
dress for the 1956 Conference on Public Personnel 
Administration. 





cessful politicians regarded civil service re- 
form as nothing more than an obstacle 
raised by do-gooders which they as practi- 
cal politicians must circumvent. 

Fifty years ago, as I have said, civil serv- 
ice reform was largely negative—full of 
thou shalt nots; it was outside the process 
of management, in order to keep appoint- 
ments and discharges outside the stream of 
“politics”; and, in the minds of the public, 
all appointive public service was looked 
on as a soft plum to be sought for an in- 
competent relative, or a haven for political 
workers, loafers, and minor grafters. Vir- 
tually no one except the recent immigrants 
looked up to anyone in federal, state or 
local appointive public service with any 
feeling of respect or confidence. And very, 
very few up-and-coming men or women, or 
boys and girls aspired to go into the public 
service in any capacity except, perhaps, as 
President! 


Progress in 50 Years 


Fortunately for the American people, 
vast changes have taken place in this pic- 
ture in the past 50 years. Among these 
changes we may catalogue the following: 

1. Civil service reform is no longer 
solely a voice crying in the political wilder- 
ness seeking to convert and baptize sinners. 
The American people whenever they are 
given a chance to speak have shown that 
they are “sold” on the abolition of the 
spoils system. They are committed to com- 
petence in the public service; and it is 
“good politics” for the politician to keep 
away from patronage and to appoint and 





promote primarily on the basis of fitness. 
The federal government is now 93 percent 
“covered” under civil service; but the 
states are barely 40 percent except under 
the federal aid programs; the counties 
about go percent, and the cities perhaps 
55 percent, not counting the schools which 
are more nearly on a merit basis through- 
out the country. Thus, there are still many 
“underdeveloped territories” right here in 
the United States, frontier jurisdictions 
where the old religion is still needed, and 
some where backsliders still need recon- 
version, but the majority of the American 
people have spoken, and no politician can 
now stay in office who openly goes against 
this clear mandate. And most politicians 
have learned what a protection is found 
for them in the existence of civil service. 

2. Our entire national culture has moved 
onto the highway of technology and pro- 
fessionalism. This is a limited access high- 
way, hard to get onto, but impossible to 
get off of, and on which you proceed at in- 
credible speed. When I came out of school 
and went into the public service 40 years 
ago, we had lawyers, engineers, doctors, 
ministers, teachers, professional military 
men, and very few other professional call- 
ings. The labor unions were beginning to 
define certain skills. Government was be- 
ginning to require “‘licenses” to practice 
various activities on the public. But al- 
most anyone could get into any “‘profes- 
sion” or skill, except those I have men- 
tioned, merely by choosing to enter it 
tomorrow morning. 

I don’t need to tell you that the picture 
is entirely different today. Hundreds of 
lines of work are now by technological ne- 
cessity open only to people who acquire 
diligently and painfully the technical 
knowledge and experience requisite just to 
start work. Applied science, the division of 
labor, labor-saving devices and gadgets, 
mechanization, the forward march into 
automation of the industrial revolution— 
these are doing this to us. And I don’t 
need to tell you, that we are still at the 
early stages of this development. We are 
on a one-way, limited access highway, mov- 
ing at an accelerated pace into more and 
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more technological professionalized activ- 
ity. 

This development, which has become 
significant in the past go years, has already 
had a profound impact on the public serv- 
ice, and will still further revolutionize our 
personnel administration in the future. 

g. The negative program of civil service 
reform has shifted over to a positive pro- 
gram of constructive personnel administra- 
tion in most jurisdictions. An indispen- 
sable element in this process has been the 
weaving of personnel administration back 
into management, instead of trying to 
purify the civil service by taking person- 
nel administration out of management in 
order to get it “out of politics.” Some will 
say that the negative approach was the 
only way to advance from 1883 to 1906 
when this Association was formed. May 
be. I wasn’t around then. But let me say 
that having worked a good deal with mod- 
ern politicians and modern “publics” I am 
suspicious of trying to reform government 
by taking it “out of politics’; and may I 
point out that budget reform, which was 
not started in this country until 1906, 
when the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research was founded, was never “taken 
out of politics” and is now a universal 
process of American national, state, and 
local government with a fairly high level 
of basic budgeting performance through- 
out the land. But the point I want to make 
here is that during the past 20 years, since 
the reports of the Commission of Inquiry 
on Public Service Personnel and the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement, public personnel administration 
has come back into governmental manage- 
ment as an integral and inseparable part 
of management and is now going forward 
on this basis. 

4. This development, which means so 
much for the future of government has 
been profoundly affected by a similar de- 
velopment in the management and man- 
agement theory of private business. In the 
private business world, and in the univer- 
sity schools of business—which are a recent 
development—when it was discovered that 
there was something more to personnel ad- 
ministration than John R. Commons’ “in- 
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dustrial relations” and Taylor’s “time and 
motion studies,” there began an extraordi- 
nary advance in some companies, and in 
some management theory, the effect of 
which was to show that top management 
inescapably includes the personnel func- 
tion, that personnel administration is tech- 
nologically more than just “good sense,” 
and that no enterprise can long succeed or 
endure, without the skilled and conscious 
handling of its personnel administration 
right from the top in the course of its gen- 
eral management. 

The recognition that large-scale public 
business management and large-scale pri- 
vate business management have the whole 
field of management philosophy and tech- 
nology in common has opened up some 
extraordinarily productive avenues of ad- 
vance in other areas as well, even beyond 
the field of personnel administration. Nor 
is it without significance that private busi- 
ness has learned so much from our civil 
service administrations over the years. 

5. The techniques of personnel admin- 
istration have shown a steady advance, 
especially since 1918 when the new meth- 
ods of testing became accepted, and since 
1936 when we began to look not alone for 
people to fill a given pigeonhole in the 
public service but also for people who 
because of broader education and _per- 
sonal qualities could grow into public 
service administration careers. We must 
note also during these years the invention 
and improvement of techniques for posi- 
tion classification and salary standardiza- 
tion and efforts toward the rationalization 
of retirement systems. 

6. We have also improved the machin- 
ery of public personnel administration 
especially with the creation of the Person- 
nel Council in Washington by Moffett, 
McReynolds and others; the successful ex- 
periments with “interns” in government 
in New York, California, Illinois, Wash- 
ington, and elsewhere; the development 
of formal education and training in and 
for government service; and the estab- 
lishment of this Association and the con- 
comitant rise of professionalism in public 
personnel administration. The latest de- 
velopments in the machinery of public 


personnel administration are the substitu- 
tion of a single responsible executive head, 
with all that this means in effective action, 
for three-headed board management and 
the increasing reliance which is now being 
placed on departmental personnel admin- 
istration in the largest governmental units. 

And now finally, I think it can be said 
that— 

7. The American public service can now 
be an honorable career at the national, 
state, and local levels in most jurisdictions 
and in most lines of endeavor. The public 
is now ready to judge a man in the public 
service on what he is and what he does, 
and does not automatically condemn him 
as incompetent, or worse, because of his 
governmental status. Working conditions 
and salaries have been improved, the ris- 
ing generation is not conditioned against 
public employment, and career opportu- 
nities have been opened up to a marked 
degree. 


Secret of Past Advances 


As we review this picture of progress 
and achievement during the past half cen- 
tury we have a right to feel proud. As I 
look over the record, the thing that strikes 
me most forcefully is the elasticity and 
imagination with which those who are 
concerned with personnel administration 
have met a rapidly changing world. This 
is the more striking because some individ- 
ual jurisdictions have been so benighted, 
so attached to the past, so fearful of new 
ideas, and so unwilling to learn or move 
forward. But the movement as a whole has 
shown remarkable elasticity and readiness 
to take up new principles and new meth- 
ods. That trait is going to be even more 
needed as we go forward into the next half 
century. 

As we look into the past we will also 
note that there is still a lot to be done. 
There are many jurisdictions that don’t 
begin to know what personnel administra- 
tion is. There are some, in which elected 
public officials are still trying to “get 
around civil service” and use public ap- 
pointments primarily for patronage; there 
are too many personnel offices being run 
merely as pay-roll offices by chief clerks 








who don’t consider it worthwhile to join 
a professional association or become or use 
professionals in their work. And there are 
not a few questions about which we need 
to do some hard thinking and fruitful ex- 
perimenting so that we may do as well 
ahead as we have done in retrospect. 

I stress this elasticity and adaptability 
in the past, not solely because I note the 
dangers of the hardening of the arteries 
which is so common a source of failure in 
political life and in all “reform” programs, 
but because I must admit that most of our 
advances of the past 50 years have come 
by associating ourselves with the wave of 
the future. We have been carried along on 
the great cultural tide which is making 
our nation more technological, more pro- 
fessional, more “research minded,” and 
more dependent on a high level of com- 
petence in the public service. We did not 
produce these tides. But we did have the 
wit to make the most of these forces for the 
improvement of the public service and for 
advancing the art and science of personnel 
administration. 


Some Dangers Ahead 


So far, so good; but there are some clear 
dangers ahead. 

The first danger is that we will fail to 
keep alive to change in the world around 
us. Already we can see important new un- 
derstanding of human behavior emerging 
from the studies and experiments which 
are now going forward in group dynamics. 
In personnel administration we have been 
concerned with such things as the recruit- 
ment and screening of men who have cer- 
tain qualifications and promise of growth, 
the establishment of incentives for effective 
performance, in-service training, disci- 
pline, organization of the workers and the 
elimination of adverse factors. Now come 
the students of group psychology, follow- 
ing the Hawthorne experiments and the 
pioneering explorations of Mary Follett 
and others, and begin to show not only 
how significant and intimate is the team- 
work structure of any group, but to define 
the specific administrative steps by which 
the maximum satisfactions and production 
are producible in a given situation. Many 
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of the rules of thumb of our best personnel 
administrators are now being recognized 
and defined operationally so that they may 
become the property of us all—provided 
only we keep up with the changing world 
of scientific knowledge and are quick to 
make use of these advances. 

And I venture the suggestion that psy- 
chological progress is not the only area 
which should concern us. Equally striking 
developments, having a significance for us, 
are coming from statistics and electronics, 
automation, communication, political sci- 
ence, and ethics. In the face of such a 
dynamic world, we in personnel adminis- 
tration are in danger of getting left be- 
hind, unless we take positive steps to keep 
up with the changing world. 

The second great danger for us is bu- 
reaucracy. The more successful we are in 
building a career public service, free from 
periodic house cleanings and political “in- 
terference,” the greater is the danger that 
we will set up as a by-product an en- 
trenched and self-defensive bureaucracy, a 
favored “class,” many of whom are more 
concerned with their own salaries, security, 
comfort and “status” than with any re- 
sponsibility or accountability for public 
service. This is true for any profession in 
any land, and at any time. Thus far in 
history, no profession has escaped this 
danger, be they military men, priests, 
teachers, landowners, bankers, lawyers, 
medicine men, or long-entrenched public 
officials. In fact, the greatest danger is 
with governmental officials because they 
must be entrusted with extensive powers. 
Those who win power in any field gen- 
erally like to hold on to it; they tend to 
resent more than a trickle of new entrants 
and new and upsetting ideas and_ tech- 
niques. This right to restrict is “power.” 
And as Lord Acton ought to have said 
“Power without accountability corrupts.” 


‘Perhaps this is what Lord Acton did mean in 
his famous statement, “Power corrupts, and abso- 
lute power corrupts.absolutely.” The word “abso- 
lute” certainly connotes irresponsibility, but for 
me the first part of his sentence requires qualifica- 
tion. You must have power, far-reaching and ef- 
fective power in government. What you must and 
can avoid is power without accountability. I would 
maintain that power with accountability does not 
corrupt. 
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The problem of the accountability of 
professionalism is not entirely new for 
mankind. But now it begins to pervade 
all our life with the increasing coverage of 
life by technological professionalism; and 
it is already a dominant factor in trade 
unionism and will soon be in the public 
service. That is why I say that, with the 
very success of civil service reform, we face 
an imminent danger of the rise of irre- 
sponsible bureaucracy. 

The third danger we face is overcen- 
tralization in personnel administration, as 
well as in other aspects of management in 
all big public and private business enter- 
prises. From the sheer production and op- 
eration standpoint, big enterprise gives 
some notable advantages in the great so- 
ciety into which we have now moved. 
These are not solely matters of efficiency 
and lower costs. Mass propaganda and 
style factors are involved. Large enter- 
prises also have more momentum and, 
with a little attention to adaptation, a 
greater immortality. Thus, in spite of our 
national commitment to individual free- 
dom, universal opportunity, small enter- 
prise, the preservation of free competi- 
tion, and the maximum scope for local 
self-government, we are continually mov- 
ing into larger and more comprehensive 
patterns of human association, be it in 
business or in government. Up till recently 
this creation of larger and larger units has 
been accompanied by greater and greater 
“centralization” and the elimination of 
small independent units. Sometimes it 
seems as though our whole society is being 
polymerized. I say “until recently” because 
it is now being found that the greatest or- 
ganizations of human action work better 
when they are at the same time carefully 
and consciously broken down into units 
which are given their freedom, except in a 
few aspects of action where central policy 
and accountability must control. With this 
approach, agencies which we have thought 
might be “too big’ to the point of dimin- 
ishing returns, to the point of self-destruc- 
tion through the inability to adjust quickly 
to changed conditions, are now demon- 
strating just the opposite tendencies. 

This experience with bigness and the 


demonstration of the need for decentraliza- 
tion contain for us in personnel adminis- 
tration some profound lessons. We too 
must guard against the danger of over- 
centralization. 

Closely allied to this problem of cor- 
porate decentralization is the analogous 
question of the optimum size and structure 
of the ultimate working team. I shall not 
be surprised if the group dynamics ex- 
plorers discover that we need much smaller 
working teams than we have been in the 
habit of permitting (except of course in 
baseball or football); nor shall I be shocked 
if we are told that these smaller working 
teams need much more skilled supervision 
and a higher level of guidance than we 
have been giving them thus far in Ameri- 
can management. We haven’t begun to dis- 
cover in public or private management the 
secrets and conditions of truly effective 
supervision and creative team work. 

The fourth danger we face for the fu- 
ture is the threat that we shall not succeed 
in attracting into the public service reg- 
ularly from year to year, a fair share of the 
men and women of ability and character 
of each new age group. 

A few years ago I had occasion to look 
over the average age of engineers who were 
working for the City of New York. I found 
that the median age of the group I was 
studying was 53 and that less than 5 per- 
cent of the group had joined the city in the 
last 15 years. In other words, this group of 
technical people had been recruited only 
during the depression of the thirties, when 
they could find no place in industry. On 
further exploration, I found that this same 
situation existed in several other city pro- 
fessional services. And that is one reason 
which led me to take such a vigorous stand 
for the upgrading of managerial and pro- 
fessional salaries in the service of the City 
of New York. 

We must never forget that government 
service and all other employments are al- 
ways in direct competition each for its 
share of the rising generation. I don’t want 
all the brains, ability, and drive to go into 
government service. I want some to go into 
business, the private professions, and into 
all of the skilled arts and trades on which 





the richness of our civilization depends. 
But I do want a fair share in government. 
And the reason we in personnel adminis- 
tration must always work for fair competi- 
tive incentives, is that we know better 
than most what will be the level of public 
service 10, 20, or 30 years from now if we 
fail each year to draw into the public 
service our share of the best ability and 
character. Right now we stand in a very 
dangerous position. We are not getting 
into the public service enough men and 
women of top ability and promise. This 
can be very serious for the future. Gov- 
ernment will never draw men of talent 
primarily with salaries. Of course we must 


have a decent level of basic salaries and ' 


promotion opportunities based on service 
rendered and growth. But the great need, 
once the basic salary structure has been 
assured, is a clear “mission,” good man- 
agement, and skilled personnel adminis- 
tration, so that young men and women of 
training, ability, and promise will see and 
enjoy the abiding satisfactions which come 
from devoting their lives and talents to 
serving the people of a great democracy. If 
we can clear the decks to do this, we will 
make the greatest contribution which any 
group of administrators can make to so- 
ciety. 

The fifth danger is the disappearance of 
the generalist in public administration. 
Though any intelligent person can_ be 
made to see that increasing specialization 
must always be paralleled by the creation 
of “generalists” who can hold the increas- 
ingly diversified bits and pieces in balance 
and proportion, precious little has been 
done to develop, keep, or place such gen- 
eralists in the appropriate framework of 
management. This is also true in private 
business. Because of this failure in the 
business world, top management has 
tended to gravitate toward the lawyers, or 
the finance people, or to the “public rela- 
tions” showmen on Madison Avenue. In 
government something of the same sort has 
happened, with general management drift- 
ing into the hands of budget officers, “‘spe- 
cial assistants” and press relations “‘spokes- 
men.” Both in big business and in big 
government, we need a fresh attack on the 
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problem of developing and using general- 
ists who perform the tasks of central man- 
agement as their main function, and not 
as a side line for budgeting, accounting, or 
public relations. No field of joint research 
could be more rewarding than this. Para- 
doxical as it may sound, we have come to 
the time when we must make a_profes- 
sional specialty of the nonspecialized gen- 
eralist! 

The sixth major danger, and the last 
one I shall note here, is the persistent 
American tendency to smear “politics,” 
“political activity,” and “politicians.” His- 
torically, it is easy to see how we got that 
way, though most of our people and _ po- 
litical culture came from countries where 
the true politician was held in high esteem, 
and the ablest of the rising generation pre- 
pared for and went into politics as a career 
up until recently. Be that as it may, “‘poli- 
tics” is a bad word in America, when it 
ought to be a good word. Especially is 
“politics” required in a_ self-governing 
democracy, because politics is the activity 
of the citizens in debating and deciding 
on the public business and public policies; 
and “politicians” are those who make a 
career of winning elections by working on 
these matters of public education, leader- 
ship, decisions, and group political action. 
If this is a dirty business, democracy is in a 
sad piight. 

Why do I stress to you the danger of 
denigrating, of running down, politics? It 
is because we in civil service administra- 
tion have a heritage of “taking civil service 
out of politics.” In most jurisdictions this 
approach is now out-of-date. But there is a 
deeper reason. A major protection against 
the dangers of irresponsible and autocratic 
bureaucracy to which I alluded above, is 
found in politics. It is through political 
supervision that we make bureaucracy 
safe; it is through politics that we estab- 
lish accountability and responsibility; it is 
politics that gives us the reality of democ- 
racy in a world of increasing technological 
specialization. 

While the ordinary man cannot pass on 
the technology of each and every profes- 
sion which serves him, he can judge the 
long end results. And insofar as these are 
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in the field of government service, it is 
through politics that this judgment of the 
common man is exercised. That is why I 
say that a danger for the future of per- 
sonnel administration—indeed of all self- 
government—is found in the American 
tendency to denigrate politics and politi- 
cians. What we need to do is think a little 
straighter, and work a little more sensibly 
to make politics what it should be by har- 
nessing political forces appropriately to 
the processes of government and adminis- 
tration and not to go around denying that 
we need and must develop politics in self- 
government. The more we use the profes- 
sions in government, the more must we 
develop the responsible art of politics. 
Freedom in self-government implies dif- 
ferences in desires and ideas; these differ- 
ences and their solution in action are the 
stuff of politics. To deny this is to deny 
the foundation of our political faith, and 
to make the operation of democracy in- 
finitely more difficult and confusing. 

To recognize this fact is important, but 
that recognition is only the first indis- 
pensable step. Manpower for political 
leadership and administration is an un- 
solved question in the American scene. We 
cannot rest back on a leisure class whose 
sons under primogeniture are financed for 
careers in politics, nor can we relish man- 
ning our political parties and our political 
posts in the government service with men 
who are supported by “cuts” from public 
contracts, “kickbacks” from those on the 
public payroll, or large and hidden con- 
tributions and “gifts” from those special 
interests which ask government favors. 
Nor can we expect much in the policy 
posts from men who enter government for 
a short publicized stay late in life after 
making their careers in business, however 
successful they may have been in business. 
Democracy works beautifully and simply 
in small units. But in the great units which 
we now have, we shall need some striking 


new approaches before we shall solve the 
personnel problems of big politics. 


Forward Look 


As we look into the future of public 
personnel administration in the United 
States we can see clearly that the role of 
government will be still further expanded 
in spite of our determination to hold gov- 
ernment to its lowest possible level and to 
encourage private enterprise to the maxi- 
mum feasible extent. Even if government 
does not expand relatively, we know that 
in the private sector of our life, technology 
and professionalism will go on developing 
and that this increased professionalism 
will be reflected in the public service at an 
accelerated rate with the indispensable aid 
of public personnel administration. 

In the face of this situation and the 
growth of big government, not only at the 
national level, but even more spectacularly 
now at the state and local level, we shall 
have to be on guard against overcentraliza- 
tion and irresponsible bureaucracy. ‘The 
ultimate protection against these dangers 
is greater administrative and political de- 
centralization, the development and use 
of generalists, the recruitment from year 
to year of a fair share of the rising genera- 
tion, and the elevation of responsible pol- 
itics and political action to its proper place 
in our democratic culture. ‘These changes 
will require of us in the field of public 
personnel administration not only great 
elasticity and continuous attention to the 
results of research, business administra- 
tion, experience abroad, group dynamics, 
statistics and electronics, automation, eth- 
ics and politics, but above all a conscious 
evolution of our own profession with more 
applied research in our own fields which 
will keep us from hardening of the arteries 
and make us in the future, as in the past, a 
responsible servant of our advancing so- 
ciety. 





Promise and Performance 








Albert H. Aronson 





IFTY YEARS is a long time in an organ- 
F ization’s history, the larger part of the 
life of an individual, yet a mere second on 
the clock of time. In this second we have 
had a burst of scientific and technological 
development comparable with the release 
of nuclear energy. Over the same fifty years 
our social and economic institutions and 
ways of life have changed, but not beyond 
easy recognition. And as a background, we 
have the fact that man’s native abilities 
and basic drives have not changed in fifty 
years, nor perceptibly in fifty centuries, 
that we can read our most ancient scrolls 
and still recognize human nature. 

The rapid advances in the physical sci- 
ences are a challenge to the social sciences. 
The accelerating changes in technology 
will influence our institutions even more 
in the future than in the past. The trends 
of industrialization and urbanization have 
already changed our governmental activ- 
ities. We need to cope with the problems 
of people affected, sometimes for the worse, 
by social change, often anxiously conform- 
ing or blindly protesting. We need to tap 
in our social institutions the same creative- 
ness that has made for such amazing ad- 
vances in material production. 

The expansion of the scope and dimen- 
sions of governmental functions is a hard 
fact of this century in all parts of the 
world. As distances have diminished with 
ever faster transport, international rela- 
tions too have been affected. Domestically, 
governmental activities in agriculture and 
atomic power, public health and public 
works, communications and highways, so- 
cial insurance and public welfare are but 
a few examples of dramatic expansion 
within these decades. The expansion of 
government has involved change, not only 
in the number, but in the type of public 
personnel. There are thousands of occu- 
pations, many of them unknown fifty years 
ago either in government or in industry, 
now represented in the public service. 
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Man’s work may be looked at from the 
standpoints of society and of the individ- 
ual worker. Efficiency of work performance 
is a matter of social importance. The 
standards of living of a country are deter- 
mined by its material productive power, 
by the character of its service industries 
and by the scope and effectiveness of its 
public services and other social services. 
These depend upon its organizing its hu- 
man resources to expand the boundaries 
of human knowledge, to stimulate and use 
inventiveness, to maximize productive per- 
formance and to provide effective and so- 
cial minded leadership. 

From the individual standpoint, man’s 
work, if not the focus of his life, occupies 
the largest segment of his waking hours 
and is central to his purposeful achieve- 
ment. His job choice affects his family’s 
standard of living. It may determine where 
he settles or moves. His social life, and 
even his choice of a mate, may grow out of 
it. Shop talk is a part of his entertainment. 
His job situation affects his attitudes and 
his sense of emotional as well as economic 
security. The importance we attach to 
work is signified by the fact that it is not 
the beginning of education or the begin- 
ning of leisurely retirement, but the be- 
ginning of a work career, that is celebrated 
by “commencement” exercises. 


Concepts of Personnel Management 


Personnel management is concerned 
with the people in an organization in their 
capacity as workers, and hence with their 
actions and attitudes in their work situa- 
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tions. Of course, the worker’s behavior 
and relations are affected by such factors 
as his emotional life, his family stresses 
and satisfactions, his recreations, and by 
social, political, and religious influences. 
Personnel management must take cogni- 
zance of the whole man, even though it 
cannot undertake to deal with the worker 
in the nonwork aspects of his life. It must 
be based upon a scientific and realistic ap- 
proach to the study of individual abilities 
and human relations. This involves a rec- 
ognition of the fact that the seemingly il- 
logical ways in which people often react 
may be more important than their con- 
scious motivations. 

The development of personnel admin- 
istration has a relationship to this high- 
lighting of a work career, as well as to the 
emergence of large-scale organizations, in- 
dustrial and governmental. In our rela- 
tively unstratified society the selection of 
a career is no longer a matter of hereditary 
status, but is theoretically free and prac- 
tically a combination of choice and chance. 
There has also been a high degree of occu- 
pational mobility, although this has been 
limited by increasing occupational spe- 
cialization. 

Personnel administration reflects the 
values of the society in which it operates. 
Where human life is valued and the pur- 
suit of happiness acknowledged as a proper 
goal, the adjustment of the individual in 
the large work segment of his life must be 
regarded as important. A society that pro- 
fesses man’s equality has an obligation to 
assure equality of job opportunity. Advo- 
cating freedom of ideas implies encour- 
aging unfettered research in the social as 
well as the physical sciences. Concern with 
the standard of living of the people im- 
plies the development of efficiency of man- 
agement and production. 

Personnel management is not new. From 
time beyond record it has been a part of 
the job of running every man-made or- 
ganization. However, only in recent years 
has it been identified and handled through 
personnel units and personnel specialists. 
In this development the major factor has 
been the rise of large-scale enterprise and 
employment. Personnel management is 


called into play when, because of the sheer 
size of an organization, face-to-face em- 
ployer-employee relations are not possible; 
and there are problems of communication 
and coordination—how to convey informa- 
tion as to policies and how to get team- 
work. 

Industrialization did not merely mag- 
nify personnel problems in proportion to 
the growth in the size of enterprise. It 
changed the worker from a producer who 
could see the direct result of his handi- 
work to one who performed a_ process 
meaningless in itself. While it thus en- 
larged, and in some instances created the 
need for coordination and teamwork, it 
diminished direct job satisfaction and 
hence the incentive for teamwork. Means. 
of achieving a sense of purpose, and a 
feeling of participation had to be found 
by each organization. This is a problem in 
government as well as in industry; for the 
individual in most jobs cannot see the con- 
crete results of his efforts. 

Another factor in the development of 
personnel as a specialized function has 
been the increasing knowledge, through 
psychological and related social science 
research, of ways of measuring differences 
in intelligence, knowledges, skills, and per- 
sonal attributes. There has been growing 
recognition of the wide range of human 
abilities among persons in the same occu- 
pational fields and of the importance of 
individual differences to efficiency. Grow- 
ing knowledge of the dynamics of human 
relations and of its application to the 
group process is also contributing to the 
development of the personnel function. 
Attention to management improvement by 
industrial engineering, business, and pub- 
lic administration has also played a part 
in fostering the development of personnel 
methods and their practical application in 
a Management setting. 

Personnel administration in one sense 
consists of all the ways in which an organ- 
ization deals with its employees to achieve 
its objectives. In this sense it embraces all 
the day to day dealings of supervisors with 
the employees, as well as policy determina- 
tion by top management. Personnel ad- 
ministration in this sense is equivalent to 





the total human relations within the or- 
ganization. A more definitive concept of 
personnel administration is that of the 
functions of personnel workers, generalist 
or specialist. This includes those phases of 
management which they perform directly 
and also those activities for which they 
develop policy or stimulate, guide, or di- 
rect the activities of others. 


Highlights and Gaps 

Without going extensively into the his- 
tory of public personnel administration, 
we may note some of the major develop- 
ments over the last fifty years. An obvious 
development, particularly in the United 
States and Canada, has been the growth 
and extension of civil service at national, 
state and provincial, and local levels. We 
might be said to be in a period of middle- 
age spread. There has been an extension 
of civil service not only to new jurisdic- 
tions but to many types of positions not 
previously covered, as well as a growth 
following—sometimes not too closely—the 
growth of the public service. 

Another major development has been 
the establishment of departmental per- 
sonnel offices or, as they are called in some 
countries, establishment offices. In the 
United States federal service, the pioneer- 
ing agencies of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Farm Credit Administration, the 
Social Security Board, and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority contributed to new con- 
cepts of departmental management. For 
example, in TVA the labor relations pro- 
gram has been outstanding. State and local 
departments have also participated im- 
portantly in this development. 

Elsewhere in the world there have been 
important changes. The British Civil Serv- 
ice, with a strong tradition of integrity and 
prestige, has moved in the direction of 
democratization in selection and promo- 
tion. France, following revealed weak- 
nesses during the war period, has reorgan- 
ized its public service with the view of sup- 
planting the departmentalized approach 
with a truly national civil service, and has 
established a national training school for 
top administrative officials. The Chinese 
National Government, in the light of a 
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history of many centuries of stable regimes 
under scholar-bureaucrats, with spoils in- 
terregnums, has put a novel emphasis on 
the examination function. It has estab- 
lished this function for both civil service 
and professional licensure as an independ- 
ent Yuan on a par with the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches. The Ger- 
man, Italian, and Japanese public services 
have been reorganized with a view to a 
strengthened democratic service in place 
of the self-perpetuating bureaucracy of 
the past. 

Countries seeking industrialization—so- 
called underdeveloped countries—and 
countries that have been recently freed 
from colonial rule have recognized the 
problem of organizing their public services 
on an efficient merit basis. 

In the United States and Canada, be- 
yond the mere extension of public per- 
sonnel administration in civil service 
agencies and departmental personnel of- 
fices, there have been most significant de- 
velopments in the functions of public per- 
sonnel administration. In the field of 
selection, we have proceeded from a base 
of public morality, with the use of aca- 
demic examinations, to a base of personnel 
psychology, with the use of validated tests. 
Recruitment has progressed from perfunc- 
tory public notice to increasingly vigorous 
measures to attract talent. 

Job classification and wage administra- 
tion have developed systematically during 
this period. The importance of fringe 
benefits has led to increasing attention in 
this area and to employee services. Coun- 
selling and placement have become rec- 
ognized activities. Training of various 
types, including orientation, on-the-job 
training, training of supervisors, and ex- 
ecutive development have succeeded the 
sink-or-swim approach; and training tech- 
niques have grown in variety and effec- 
tiveness. 

As employee organizations and trade 
unions have deyeloped, labor relations 
have become an increasingly important 
aspect of personnel administration. Indus- 
trial health and safety programs have been 
instituted and are extending and _pro- 
gressing. 
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Human relations in recent years have 
become a major management concern with 
the spotlight on motivation, incentives, 
and communications. Personnel research 
is now recognized as a legitimate personnel 
activity, tied in with research in the social 
sciences related to human behavior. 

The literature of personnel administra- 
tion, which has developed over the years, 
today reflects an awareness of develop- 
ments in psychology, public administra- 
tion, cultural anthropology, industrial en- 
gineering, and numerous other fields which 
have a contribution to make to personnel 
thinking. University courses in personnel 
administration are now available and re- 
flect the impact of the social sciences. 

In considering the development of the 
field and the accomplishments in it, we 
should not gloss over the inadequacies and 
the gaps. Let me cite a few examples. 

Despite the fact that validated tests for 
mental abilities, knowledges and skills rep- 
resent the major science-based advance in 
the field, such tests are not always devel- 
oped in terms of requisite coverage or 
quality. And when developed, they are not 
always given the use they warrant. There 
are related areas, such as personality evalu- 
ation, where the best available methods 
fall short of high predictive value and 
where extensive research is an imperative. 

Classification systems, developed in the 
United States and Canada primarily as an 
alternative to legislative line-item control 
of salaries and based upon public services 
that provide lateral entrance at various 
levels, have not proved themselves entirely 
applicable to career services. Yet in some 
cases this approach is being recommended 
to other countries without needed adapta- 
tion. 

Job tenure presents unsolved problems, 
both in the difficulties of separation and 
appeal and in the status of the senior civil 
servant, analyzed well by the second 
Hoover Commission. 

Supervisory weaknesses are reflected in 
various facets of human relations and in 
performance standards and rating. In the 
latter area, there has been a temptation to 
abandon the process and to give the su- 


perior and the marginal worker the same 
recognition or lack of recognition. 

In the area of promotion, we have had 
few programs that are fully endorsed by 
both employees and administrators. At the 
one extreme we have failures to assess pro- 
motional potential systematically, with 
proximity to the powers-that-be as a major 
factor in advancement; at the other we 
have rigid systems which amount to sen- 
iority tempered variously by both merit 
and nonmerit factors. 

One could catalogue at length the short- 
comings of the present art of personnel 
administration. There is also a wide range 
in the scope and quality of personnel pro- 
grams, not only among countries and 
among states, provinces, and localities, but 
even among agencies of the same govern- 
mental jurisdiction. Yet the fact remains 
that notable advances have been made, 
and that the problems can be met by the 
same resourcefulness, research, craftsman- 
ship, and leadership that have led to the 
advances already made. 

I have not referred to a popular shib- 
boleth, that a change from negative to 
positive personnel administration is a pan- 
acea. There is often sound observation 
back of reference to need for such change, 
but sometimes positive personnel adminis- 
tration has meant no more than a negative 
attitude toward personnel controls. One 
could call public health and education 
negative because they battle disease and 
ignorance. We have seen personnel officers 
say no because they were stupid, inflexible, 
self-important, or because they were dis- 
cerning, conscientious, courageous. Per- 
sonnel men, like all of us in this age, tend 
to be conformists and do not need encour- 
agement to be yes-men. On the other hand, 
they should not be permitted to evade re- 
sponsibilities for results by hiding behind 
a curtain of red tape. 

We have over the years proceeded from 
a narrow, sometimes purely moralistic and 
sometimes legalistic, concept of personnel 
administration, to a broader gauged ap- 
proach, realistically adapted to current 
problems in the setting of time and place, 
and based upon a maturer concept of pub- 





lic administration and upon tested psy- 
chological findings. 

I trust that personnel administration 
will always realistically face the evils of 
maladministration, but will not become 
engrossed in them. Good administration, 
like good health, is not easily achieved. 
Preventive measures are better than cura- 
tive treatment and there are no panaceas. 


Status of Labor Market 


Pertinent to a consideration of the im- 
mediate goals and methods of personnel 
administration is the status of the labor 
market. The supply and demand for work- 
ers of varying types obviously affect the 
public service. Economic forces and popu- 
lation trends have their varying impacts 
from country to country and from time to 
time. 

In both the United States and Canada, 
we have had full employment since World 
War II. In a period of abundant job op- 
portunities, voluntary quits are high and 
layoffs of short duration. The lower skilled 
workers and the older workers tend to re- 
main unemployed for a longer period of 
time than the skilled workers and_ the 
younger workers. Currently the number of 
young persons reaching the working age 
is increasing slowly; but, it is estimated 
that by 1958 this number will be no higher 
than in the period between 1930 and 1940. 

In the United States, of over 65 million 
persons employed in the civilian labor 
force, 7 million are in public civilian em- 
ployment. Employment in the federal 
service has been stabilized in recent years. 
State and local government employment 
has shown a steady increase over the years 
and may be expected to continue to in- 
crease. This is due in part to population 
growth, in part to the development of 
urban and suburban areas and in part to 
the public demand for an increasing range 
of governmental services. 

Until the postwar baby crop reaches 
working age, shortages of various kinds 
can be expected to continue. What are the 
implications of this for public personnel 
administration? ‘The public service will be 
left with the second raters unless it battles 
for a reasonable proportion of the su- 
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périor. There are the shortages in various 
types of occupations in the public service— 
scientists, stenographers, teachers, social 
workers and skilled craftsmen of various 
sorts. Industrial salaries are by and large 
higher than governmental salaries, and 
fringe benefits, which once were an at- 
tractive feature of the public service, are 
now often less attractive than those offered 
by industry. 

The greatly increased prestige of the 
physical scientist, the financial incentives 
in business and the less dramatic role of 
social services now than in the period of 
depression are combining to draw away 
college students from the social science 
fields generally, including those related to 
government. One of the needs of our gen- 
eration is to make sure that the social sci- 
ence fields get their share of talent. The 
importance of active recruitment by all 
public agencies to present to the young 
men and women in the colleges and schools 
the opportunities for public service is be- 
ing recognized but cannot be overem- 
phasized. ‘Telling comparisons have been 
drawn between the hustling and persua- 
sive recruitment by industry of young col- 
lege graduates and the diminishingly but 
still typically passive attitudes and penny 
scrimping budgets for recruitment by pub- 
lic agencies. 

Another implication of the shortages is 
the importance of discovering and using 
talent wherever it may be found. Aside 
from the implications in a democracy of 
equality of opportunity for all citizens, the 
wastefulness of failure to train and use 
able persons on such an irrelevant basis as 
pigmentation or sex should be apparent. 

The tight labor market, as well as the 
fact that we have an aging population be- 
cause of medical advances, calls for better 
utilization of the older worker. Two as- 
pects of this may be commented on. First, 
we need selection tests that will evaluate 
the current physical and mental abilities 
and skills of the .worker without setting 
arbitrary age limits for entrance. Secondly, 
we need to depart from mandatory age 
limits for retirement, and permit the de- 
termination of individual fitness on the 
basis of physical and mental tests of capa- 
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bilities, so that physiological rather than 
chronological age may be the basis of 
action. 

We need to determine what physical 
abilities are necessary for job performance, 
so that we make use of the physically hand- 
icapped on the basis of their abilities with- 
out arbitrary discrimination on the basis 
of their disabilities. 

Another implication for personnel oper- 
ations of a tight labor market is speed of 
operation. This is important at all times, 
but is particularly important when job 
opportunities are plentiful. Advance plan- 
ning in recruitment and examination has 
become a necessity. When applicants file 
for jobs it is essential that the lag between 
application and offer of appointment be 
minimized. The better candidates are 
more likely to be lost by prolonging the 
process than the poorer ones. When a reg- 
ister is established, the public agency in- 
volved should make a real effort to hire 
the persons whose performance on the ex- 
aminations has shown them to be out- 
standing, rather than to expect such per- 
sons to wait for a suitable opening. In how 
many jurisdictions is there any effective 
concern with hiring the top 5 or 10 per- 
cent of the more than a million applicants 
who each year at some point show an in- 
terest in public jobs? 

In countries which have problems’ of 
unemployment, the recruitment of the 
ablest, though not their selection, may be 
easier, depending on the prestige of the 
public service. But problems of shortages 
in professional and technical occupations 
may simultaneously exist. The problem of 
how to identify outstanding ability on the 
part of those who have not had educa- 
tional opportunities exists to some extent 
in all countries. Where it is a major con- 
cern, public personnel administration has 
a correspondingly more difficult and im- 
portant contribution to make. 


Individualization and Administration 


Personnel administration, as person-cen- 
tered management, may be viewed as the 
process and techniques whereby we give 
individualized attention to the worker on 
a scientific but considerate basis, rather 


than on a subjective and sometimes sen- 
timental basis. This ties in with the im- 
provement of individual and organiza- 
tional performance. For example, the sim- 
plification of jobs developed as a means of 
improving efficiency is now being ques- 
tioned. “Job enlargement” is proposed as 
a way of avoiding monotony, decreasing 
absenteeism and turnover, and increasing 
productivity as well as job satisfaction. 

Individualization does not imply the 
negation of personnel policies and orderly 
procedures. In fact, we can no more con- 
sistently achieve merit without system 
than we can achieve justice without law. 

I have stressed the personnel side of per- 
sonnel administration. Now, a _ further 
word on the administrative side. Efficiency 
of management involves planning and 
finding the right compromise between per- 
fection which needs an eternity and haste 
which becomes sloppiness. Speed is not 
incompatible with quality of performance. 
Automation of clerical operations holds 
some promise in this area, but current op- 
erations, even hand-operations, can be 
streamlined. Under many existing laws, 
rules, and procedures, too much time has 
to be spent for transactions and records, 
reducing the already too limited resources 
for creative activities. 

One of the needs within the personnel 
field itself is for a more effective quest for 
talent emerging from the universities. Op- 
portunities for personnel men to go into 
other management work accelerate turn- 
over. This is sound, however, if enough 
of the ablest remain to advance to posi- 
tions of leadership in the field. For this, 
there is needed a high quality of character, 
adjusted personality, and intellect. We 
should be wary of those who say “I'd like 
to go into personnel work. I prefer a job 
dealing with people,” if this signifies not a 
special capacity for dealing with people, 
but difficulty in dealing with ideas. We 
need both warmth and wit. 

We must also recognize that we need 
persons well grounded in the disciplines 
contributing to personnel administration. 
With the creation of generalist positions, 
rounded professional development becomes 
a more pressing need, to avoid the tempta- 





tion to regard ignorance of all specialties 
as a qualification for a generalist. 
Achieving sound personnel administra- 
tion is not merely a matter of technical 
knowledge and competence. It involves 
skillful dealing with political forces and 
special, sometimes conflicting, interests. 
There are obstacles to be overcome and 
support to be won in order to be able to 
use the best methods and techniques. 
There is the advantage in public per- 
sonnel administration of a generally well- 
disposed public attitude toward merit sys- 
tems, the desire of administrators to do a 
good job, the interest of employee groups 
in the improvement of salaries and work- 
ing conditions and in fairness in person- 
nel policies, the interest of civic groups in 
efficient government, and the interest of 
colleges and universities in opportunities 
in the public service for their graduates. 
Sound public personnel administration 
does not lack for potential support, al- 
though mobilizing it is not always easy. 


Obligations and Objectives 

The objectives of public personnel ad- 
ministration may be stated in various 
ways. First, it seems to me that we can 
outline the dual and mutually supporting 
objectives of efficiency and democracy. Pro- 
moting efficiency in the public service im- 
plies methods that attract, select, and 
retain the best; that separate the incom- 
petent and the faithless, and that provide 
the physical and psychological conditions 
that maximize individual productivity and 
effective teamwork. This is consonant with 
the exemplification of democratic prin- 
ciples in action. Open competitive exami- 
nations for entrance to the service on ¢a- 
pacity and character, advancement’ on 
merit, and opportunities for democratic 
participation and employee self-realiza- 
tion, are also in themselves proper aims 
in a democracy. 

The objectives may also be illustrated in 
terms of four major groups toward whom 
obligations run. There is an obligation to 
management to furnish diagnostic and 
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strengthening services, to provide person- 
nel tools and guidance, and to help create 
the human relations climate that enables 
management to fulfill its line responsi- 
bilities. 

There is an obligation to employees to 
recognize their dignity and aspirations, to 
help them develop and use their highest 
abilities, to provide for their participation 
in the organization and the recognition of 
their contributions. 

There is an obligation to the public to 
provide loyal and competent service, to 
open opportunity to all segments of the 
public to be considered for the public 
service on the basis of their abilities. This 
is not merely a negation of political spoils 
and of personal patronage. It is not merely 
the avoidance of establishing an arrogant, 
self-perpetuating bureaucracy. It is a rec- 
ognition that the public service in a de- 
mocracy belongs to the people. 

Within the field of public personnel ad- 
ministration, there is an obligation for 
professional standards and professional de- 
velopment, to share experience, to encour- 
age skepticism and inventiveness, to pro- 
mote research and todevelop practical anid 
validated procedures, and to delineate and 
follow an ethical code—in all these ways 
to provide a satisfying and congenial cli- 
mate for purposeful work and to build the 
science and art of personnel administra- 
tion. 

Public personnel administration should 
be evaluated in terms of the extent to 
which it puts into practice effectively and 
productively these precepts. Preoccupa- 
tion with goals divorced from methods is 
visionary and ineffective. Preoccupation 
with means and techniques is short-sighted 
and dangerous. The task of administra- 
tion is to keep objectives in mind and to 
keep methods in perspective. Without the 
motivation of high purpose, procedures 
are pointless. Without efficiency of man- 
agement, motivation is motionless. 

Personnel administration—man-focused, 
management-oriented, science-based, pub- 
lic-minded—has before it the opportunity 
to translate aspiration into achievement. 
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Employees Get Behind Safety Program 


Philip R. Berger 





HE INDUSTRIAL safety movement in the 

United States was initiated by manu- 
facturing, transportation, and similar in- 
dustries, with little interest or participation 
by government on behalf of its employees. 
Only in recent years have some govern- 
mental jurisdictions begun to face up to 
the losses caused by on-the-job injuries to 
their employees. Government remains a 
long way behind industry in this move- 
ment. 

There are understandable reasons why 
this is so. The great incidence of injuries 
formerly was in heavy manufacturing in- 
dustries, performing functions foreign to 
almost all government agencies. Heavy 
industry has improved its record strik- 
ingly, but in so doing the literature and 
techniques of safety engineering have been 
oriented toward its problems. When gov- 
ernment awakened to the importance of 
the safety movement, it had to find or 
develop different materials that conveyed 
an intelligible meaning to employees far 
removed from blast furnaces or railroad 
yards. 

Furthermore, despite the frequent 
charges of extravagance and _ inefficiency 
leveled at governmental jurisdictions, the 
fact is that most legislative bodies are re- 
luctant to approve new functions that will 
require an expenditure of public funds. 
Proposals to set up safety departments 
have been rejected by many legislatures, 
city councils, and county boards of super- 
visors because they involved the employ- 
ment of additional personnel with no 
assurance that sufficient savings would re- 
sult to justify the expenditures. 

All of this applies to Alameda County, 
California, a heavily populated area on 
the east side of San Francisco bay. How 
the county met the problem and the re- 
sults it has been able to attain make a 
dramatic story and point up a program 
that in its essentials might be applied in 
almost any public jurisdiction. 


e Philip R. Berger is Secretary and Chief Examiner 
for the Alameda County, California, Civil Service 
Commission. 





Background for Action 

With approximately 5000 employees, 
Alameda County is in the middle ranks by 
size of public jurisdictions in the United 
States. It may lay claim to being one of 
the more progressive counties govern- 
mentally. It adopted its own charter as of 
January 1, 1927, with a civil service system 
of personnel administration and other fea- 
tures which for that time were quite ad- 
vanced and has embraced new techniques 
and improved forms of organization 
through the years. 

Population of the county has grown at 
a very rapid rate, more than doubling 
since just before World War II to a pres- 
ent total of approximately 850,000. The 
number of county employees has kept pace 
with population growth, rising from about 
2600 at the end of the war to the present 
total of slightly more than 5000. Such 
growth is bound to present problems in 
absorbing large numbers of new employees 
and may have had much to do with a 
sharply rising rate of on-the-job injuries 
to people employed in Alameda County 
departments. 

These departments span quite a wide 
range. In addition to office activities re- 
lated to court records, tax collections, re- 
cording of documents, and the like, the 
county operates three large hospitals, a 
sizeable engineering and flood control ac- 
tivity, and a fleet of over 400 automobiles 
required to transport social workers, pro- 
bation officers, tax assessors, and others in 
their field work. Accident exposure thus 
will be seen to be much broader than 
might be expected in a purely office en- 
vironment. 

Nevertheless, some of the most severe 
accidents have occurred in offices. In one 
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case, a woman slipped on an accumulation 
of wax on a linoleum floor and fell so as to 
break her hip, requiring over a year to re- 
cover. In another case, a telephone was 
handed from one desk to another, so that 
the cord dangled in the space between. An 
employee walking between the desks fell 
over the cord, suffering an injury to her 
back that incapacitated her for almost a 
year. However, both the frequency and 
severity of accidents has been higher in 
the hospitals and in the engineering de- 
partments than in the offices. 

The sufferers in accidents to county em- 
ployees have never lacked for sympathy. 
Officials and friends are generous with 
flowers and get-well cards. More tangibly, 
over 20 years ago the county adopted the 
policy of paying full salary for up to an 
entire year to each employee injured on 
the job, although the compensation in- 
surance carrier pays nothing during the 
first week and a maximum of $40 a week 
thereafter. The average pay rate in the 
Alameda County service now is about 
$375 a month. The county’s generous pay 
policy to disabled employees therefore 
costs an average of $200 a month above 
the insurance benefit for each lost time 
injury. 

This practice started when a number of 
employees were placed in difficult situa- 
tions because of curtailed income while 
they were laid up with industrial injuries 
and delay in receipt of compensation pay- 
ments. Now the employee receives his pay 
from the county on regular pay days and 
returns the compensation payments to the 
county treasurer. At first, concern was felt 
that malingering would be encouraged, 
and perhaps it has in a few cases. There is 
evidence that nearly all employees return 
to work as soon as their physical condi- 
tion permits. They are under pressure 
from their department heads and from the 
physicians selected by the compensation 
fund to return promptly, particularly since 
the doctors must put their opinions in 
writing. However, the sure way to prevent 
malingering is to prevent accidents. 

Shortly after World War II the number 
of Alameda County employees began its 
steep rise. The increase came about partly 
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through the shortening of working hours 
from 48 to 40 in the hospitals, partly 
through the addition of new functions, 
such as flood control and recreation, and 
partly through a corresponding growth in 
the population of the county. Whatever 
the causes, integrating so many new em- 
ployees into the working family of the 
county created numerous problems, not 
the least of which was the rise in industrial 
injuries. 

There are various methods for record- 
ing injuries to permit comparisons be- 
tween periods or between employers. A 
simple and revealing figure insofar as 
Alameda County is concerned is the index 
of its compensation insurance premiums, 
known as the “experience modification 
rating.” 

In California, each public jurisdiction 
has the option of insuring itself for the 
cost of industrial injuries, or of buying 
such insurance from the State Compensa- 
tion Insurance Fund, an agency of the 
state which was established when work- 
men’s compensation insurance came into 
being many years ago. Alameda County 
has chosen the latter option. 

As a client of the state fund, Alameda 
County determines its premium each year 
on the basis of its own experience during 
prior years. If a more favorable experi- 
ence results than was anticipated, the in- 
sured receives a dividend, and the rate of 
premium is reduced the following year. If 
his experience is unfavorable, the rate 
goes up the next year. 

After World War I, Alameda County’s 
experience consistently deteriorated, so 
that the compensation insurance rate kept 
climbing. If projected on a graph, the 
line would not be a straight upward slope. 
One or two years did show some little im- 
provement, but succeeding years wiped 
out the gain and more. The trend defi- 
nitely was bad, with the compensation in- 
surance premium eventually reaching in 
1953 an index figure of 114. 


Consulting Firm Tried 


The County Board of Supervisors was 
made aware of the costly course compensa- 
tion insurance was taking. Letters and 
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personal calls from representatives of the 
state fund pointed this out. If they were 
not enough, the annual budget compari- 
sons laid ample emphasis on the dollars 
and cents aspect of the problem. The 
Board was urged to establish a safety de- 
partment, headed by an expert who would 
devote all of his time to this work, but 
ihey hesitated to start another function 
for fear of the future cost, which they 
thought might exceed any savings derived. 
Each time the problem faced them, they 
circularized all of the departments with a 
plea to urge everyone to work safely, at 
which point the matter was dropped until 
another reminder came up. 

About three years ago one of the peri- 
odic appeals from the Board of Supervisors 
reached the civil service department. ‘The 
department had never had an employee 
injured so as to require compensation, but 
the secretary and chief examiner dutifully 
passed along the requested word of cau- 
tion. 

He also gave some thought to the situa- 
tion in the county generally. Knowing that 
the Board of Supervisors had rejected the 
proposal to set up a central safety depart- 
ment, he started to explore possible sources 
of assistance which would not involve the 
county in any substantial added cost. One 
logical place to turn was to the adult edu- 
cation program of the public schools. 
Nothing bearing on industrial safety was 
found there, but the schools did devote 
time and manpower to promotion of driv- 
ing safety. Their curriculum included a 
traffic school operated in conjunction with 
the local police authorities. 

The instructor in charge of this school 
turned out to be a member of a firm en- 
gaged in the business of serving industry 
as safety consultants. His firm had several 
industrial clients on a fee basis, and he 
saw an opportunity to offer a similar serv- 
ice to Alameda County. 

The result was a sales approach to the 
Board of Supervisors which had the merit 
from the Board’s point of view of not cre- 
ating a new county function. Instead, the 
consultants offered to enter into a contract 
which the county might terminate on rea- 
sonable notice if it wished to do so. As a 


clincher, they suggested a free demonstra- 
tion series of ten meetings with depart- 
ment heads, to show how they would ap- 
proach the safety program with the general 
body of employees. The Board agreed to 
this, and most departments were repre- 
sented at the first session of the series. 

The course was a complete flop, folding 
after the fifth of the projected ten meetings. 
Department representatives who came with 
open minds soon lost interest in the type 
of presentation that was offered. It con- 
sisted of lectures and graphic materials 
that had been developed for manufactur- 
ing or warehousing, with no apparent re- 
lationship to the activities of the county. 
While the basic ideas probably would be 
applicable almost anywhere, the perform- 
ance lacked the “face validity” which is so 
important, for example, in written exami- 
nations. A hospital administrator could 
not be stimulated by a discussion of safety 
hazards in the steel industry, complete 
with a professional talking movie on that 
subject. Department heads felt that to at- 
tend these sessions was a waste of their 
time, and so few appeared for the fifth 
meeting that the consultants threw up 
their hands, no doubt considering the 
county to be a hopeless case. 

This illustrates the scarcity of material 
for safety promotion applicable to most 
government activities. Since manufactur- 
ing, transportation, warehousing and simi- 
lar industries have long been the backbone 
of the safety movement, literature, films 
and figures all seem to relate to them. The 
safety consultants evidently could not find 
material aimed at governmental types of 
operations. 


Employee Committees Established 


After this brief interlude, the civil serv- 
ice people resumed their quest. Eventually 
they called on the State Compensation In- 
surance Fund, which hindsight says should 
have been the first place to look. Here 
they received hearty cooperation in work- 
ing out a practical plan fitted to the needs 
of Alameda County. In effect, the entire 
program was turned over to the employees 
through a group of committees. 

Heading up the structure was to be a 





central safety committee, numbering one 
member of the Board of Supervisors, the 
secretary of the Civil Service Commission, 
the Superintendent of Buildings, and nine 
employee representatives of the depart- 
ments with the highest accident rates. The 
function of the central committee would 
be to work out general plans with the 
state fund and any other safety agencies 
whose assistance might be enlisted; to dis- 
cuss the program with the Board of Super- 
visors to secure official support; and to 
coordinate safety activities among the 
county departments. 

Under the central committee would be 
departmental committees, one for each of 
the larger departments, others for groups 
of smaller departments. The state fund 
agreed to provide safety engineering and 
consulting services, and to make available 
posters and other printed materials, and 
the civil service department undertook the 
necessary clerical and secretarial services. 

The Board of Supervisors, with doubts 
expressed in unmistakable terms, agreed 
to give the plan a trial and approved the 
appointment of the first central safety com- 
mittee. In turn, the central committee 
appointed the department committees and 
called a meeting of all committee mem- 
bers to explain the object of the program. 
The only persons present from outside the 
county service were two state fund men, 
themselves public employees able to talk 
with county people in their own language. 

Out of this meeting a plan evolved 
whereby the state fund safety engineer 
would visit every county department. With 
the members of the department safety 
committee he would go over the office, 
hospital ward, corporation yard, or other 
work place and point out such physical 
hazards as were found. Besides attacking 
the problem of physical hazards, this 
would enlist the department safety people 
in a positive program to stimulate their 
enthusiasm for this work. 

This was carried out and caused a tre- 
mendous upsurge in employee interest in 
' safety. The people in each county office or 
institution were curious about the group 
they saw going through their work places, 
jotting down notes about slippery floors, 
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tricky stairways, dangling electrical cords 
and the other physical hazards that were 
encountered. Employees came forward to 
tell of hazards they had noticed and were 
pleased to receive an interested response. 

The county superintendent of buildings 
accompanied the safety engineer, and 
within a few days his crews were back to 
correct the hazardous conditions. Em- 
ployees now realized that there was more 
than talk to the new program. They saw 
constructive action taking place. 

Then followed department safety meet- 
ings, conducted by the department com- 
mittees, with a state fund man and some- 
one from the central safety committee 
usually present. Posters, cartoons, monthly 
safety calendars and other materials were 
exhibited, with the employees deciding 
whether they wanted them posted in their 
departments. Acceptance was universal, 
and someone was named in each depart- 
ment to receive the printed pieces when 
they arrived and see that they were posted 
in an agreed upon place. This material 
now reaches the civil service office in a 
bulk shipment each month and is sent 
from there to the individual departments. 

Department safety committees have con- 
tinued to meet regularly, usually once a 
month. They review the accidents reported 
during the previous month in their own 
departments and recommend further steps 
to reduce accident hazards. Competition 
to achieve accident-free records has sprung 
up spontaneously within the departments. 
Such competition has not been part of the 
official program since there is so much 
variation between the accident exposures 
of different departments. But between de- 
partments, and between units of the same 
departments, competition has developed, 
with great pride being taken in avoiding 
lost time injuries. 

The central safety committee meets 
quarterly, and its members take turns in 
joining the departmental committees at 
their meetings. 

Membership on all of the committees 
changes periodically, bringing more and 
more employees into active participation. 
The committees include a cross-section of 
county employment. 
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The department committees keep min- 
ites of their meetings, sending a copy to 
the secretary of the central committee. 
When he notes a good idea, he passes it on 
to the other department committees. Once 
i year a meeting is held of all committee 
members, where mutual congratulations 
have been in order, and where a further 
exchange of ideas takes place. The state 
fund people participate in these meetings, 
and maintain contact with the central com- 
mittee between meetings. 


Results of the Safety Program 


The impact on the county personnel is 
hard to believe. From the prior index of 
114, the compensation insurance premium 
rate for the county has declined to 54, an 
improvement of over 50% in three years. 
An even greater saving in payroll costs has 
been accomplished with the drastic reduc- 
tion in the number of lost time injuries, 
due to the county policy of making up the 
difference between compensation benefits 
and the full salary of a disabled employee. 

A further benefit is the minimizing of 
malingering, since if lost time accidents do 
not occur, there is no opportunity to ma- 
linger. 

No longer does the Board of Supervisors 
grumble over the item of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance in the annual budget. 
Besides a sharp reduction in the premium, 
two substantial dividends have been re- 
turned to the county since the start of the 
new program. The entire project has cost 
the county virtually nothing, since it has 
all been done by regular employees, with 
no additional personnel employed for 
safety promotion. The state fund people 
have contributed the time of some of their 
staff, but consider this a proper promotion 
activity which they offer all of their clients. 

A new element of competition has en- 
tered the program because of the success it 
has enjoyed thus far. The state fund has 
expressed doubts that Alameda County 
can improve its premium index much be- 
low the present figure of 54. The safety 
committees are not prepared to accept the 
idea that further improvement is out of 
the question, and are considering methods 
for bettering this figure. 


One such method is to bring the local 
chapter of the National Safety Council 
into the picture. The chapter is going to 
provide suitable certificates to post in each 
department achieving an accident-free rec- 
ord for a given period. Steps are being 
taken to get into the safe driving contests 
sponsored by the Safety Council, which 
will take the county a step beyond indus- 
trial safety, but which should be a source 
of inspiration to the entire program 
through publicity and awards. 

Not the least pleasant aspect of the Ala- 
meda County safety program has been rec- 
ognition from the community, through 
articles in the press and congratulations 
from groups representing taxpayers, cham- 
bers of commerce, and other organizations. 
The press took due notice of the receipt of 
dividends from the state fund, running 
pictures of the chairman of the Board of 
Supervisors accepting a check from the 
manager of the fund. Many individuals 
among the general public were sufficiently 
impressed to compliment county officials. 
It would seem in order to give the pubic 
an occasional opportunity to speak well of 
its public employees as a relief from the 
frequent criticisms that are heard. 

In seeking the basic reasons for the suc- 
cess of the safety program in Alameda 
County, two or three points appear to 
stand out. First, it is a tailor-made project, 
fitted specifically to the needs and interests 
of the county. Second, the program is en- 
tirely in the hands of the employees. They 
are under no compulsion from higher au- 
thority to do or refrain from doing any- 
thing. Possibly this is the psychological key 
to the entire matter. 

Finally, interest apparently can be sus- 
tained because the program is not high 
pressure. It has not been built up to a 
sensational climax, from which there is no 
place to go but down. 

It would appear that a safety program 
like Alameda County’s could be installed 
in almost any governmental jurisdiction. 
Certainly, it should present no problems 
to those of small or medium size. Very 
large ones might require more elaborate 
leadership, but they too would do well to 
build on the employee committee idea. 








Strengthening the Classification Process 


Clarence F. Willey 





BOUT TEN YEARS ago the State of Ver- 
A mont employed a firm of public ad- 
ministration consultants to conduct the 
initial classification of positions in the 
state service. This firm, following the 
standard practice, adapted titles, descrip- 
tions of duties, and statements of mini- 
mum qualifications which had been devel- 
oped in other jurisdictions to the structure 
of the departments of the State of Ver- 
mont. These departments, which had 
never previously commanded as much of 
the voter’s interest as the town selectmen 
and the local school board, had mush- 
roomed, as elsewhere, in the 1930's. A 
comprehensive overhaul of classification 
and compensation was badly needed, and 
this was carried out by the consultants 
with such limited aid as could be given by 
the State Personnel Department, consist- 
ing at that time of a part-time director and 
a stenographer. 

The interest of state employees in the 
initial classification of positions was de- 
cidedly secondary to their interest in the 
accompanying pay increases, long overdue, 
which brought state compensation more 
in line with rates prevailing in private 
employment for the same kinds of work. 
This honeymoon of grateful acceptance 
did not last long. When department heads 
and employees began to reflect on the re- 
lation between classification and pay, they 
perceived that here was a form of legiti- 
mate personal and interdepartmental com- 
petition at which one must work in all 
seasons. It was not long before strong crit- 
icism was directed at the rather limited 
number of pay grades and other features 
of the plan. Requests for reclassification 
became more numerous and more insist- 
ent. Professional groups began to question 
whether justice, pay-wise, had been done 
to the employees whom they represented. 
Expressions of dissatisfaction with the 
classification and pay plan increased in 
volume, not to be assuaged by a flat bonus 
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e Clarence F. Willey is Professor of Psychology and 
Education at Norwich University, Northfield, Ver- 
mont. He also served for several years on a part- 
time basis on the staff of the Vermont State Person 
nel Department. 





of two hundred dollars in 1949, and a nine 
dollar a week across-the-board increase in 
1951. 


Classification Is a Difficult Job 


This is a good point at which to remark 
parenthetically that it must be accepted 
as inevitable that any scheme of classifica- 
tion of government jobs will in all sin- 
cerity be denounced by many of those most 
closely affected as carelessly planned and 
unfairly executed. ‘The authors of the plan 
and the classification technicians who sub- 
sequently try to maintain it must expect to 
be categorized from time to time as obtuse 
to simple justice and the most obvious 
classification factors. This is a normal and 
healthy reaction of persons who, respect- 
ing their work and their performance of 
it, honestly feel that it cannot be evalu- 
ated accurately by classification specialists 
who lack direct and intimate understand- 
ing of the duties and responsibilities. Oc- 
casional complaints regarding classifica- 
tion, like the equally natural criticizing 
of civil service examinations, should never 
be a source of serious concern. The civil 
service administrator must, however, for 
several reasons give more of his attention 
to any doubts expressed regarding the effi- 
ciency of the classification process. Classifi- 
cation is inherently more difficult than 
civil service examining, and its techniques 
are not so well standardized. Classification 
technicians cannot easily be drawn from 
other fields, as examination technicians 
can be drawn from psychological and edu- 
cational testing; job classifiers must be 
trained as they work, and to a great extent 
through their own trials and errors. 

An abundance of safeguards surrounds 
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the civil service examination: disinterested 
consultants and oral panel members, rank- 
ing determined by objectively measured 
candidate performance, item analysis, and 
correlation of examination scores with ef- 
ficiency ratings and other criteria. In con- 
trast, no quantitative job classification 
techniques have been available which were 
simple enough to be practical for use in a 
small personnel agency. 


Piecemeal Adjustments Cause Problems 


The State Personnel Board did not ac- 
quire clear status as the civil service au- 
thority of the State of Vermont until its 
powers were comprehensively set forth in 
personnel regulations which became effec- 
tive in September, 1950. By that time the 
belief had gained wide currency among the 
employees of the state, the heads of depart- 
ments, the members of the legislature, and 
the general public that the initial defi- 
ciencies of Vermont’s classification and 
compensation plan had been intolerably 
aggravated by several years of what the 
Personnel Board itself deplored as “piece- 
meal” adjustments. 

The staff of the Personnel Department 
had been endeavoring to follow the logic 
and method of the 1946 survey of state 
positions in recommending to the Person- 
nel Board modifications of the classifica- 
tion plan. This did not prove easy on ac- 
count of certain limitations of that logic 
and method. Looking back with the per- 
spective of a decade, one is compelled to 
regard the original classification plan as a 
reasonable structure—a common _ sense 
transplantation into Vermont of the con- 
ventional and accepted position titles, job 
specifications, and pay relationships. Un- 
fortunately, the common sense nonanalytic 
approach works better when one enjoys 
the prestige advantage of the outside con- 
sulting firm. One man’s obvious common 
sense can be another man’s subjective 
nonsense, and this is all the more likely 
when issues as sensitive as job status and 
pay are in question. The suspicion was 
growing that classification technicians’ de- 
cisions based on common sense might be 
influenced, consciously or unconsciously, 
by the attention-drawing power of the 


squeaky wheel, by departmental size or 
fiscal importance, and by skill in the pres- 
entation of a case. Relying on intuitive 
judgment and lacking even a start on a 
system of objective job analysis, the Per- 
sonnel Department was unable to quiet 
these suspicions. Its technical staff, gaining 
in sophistication, was coming to recognize 
the limited value of recommendations 
based on spotty extraction of classification 
factors, but there seemed to be available 
no practical alternative method. It is not 
surprising that internal and external mis- 
givings increased. 


Entrance Level Jobs Disappear 


A measure of the difficulty experienced 
in holding a classification line so weakly 
defended is found in the shift in the pro- 
portion of junior to intermediate level 
clerical, typing, and stenographic posi- 
tions. The original plan had set up a sub- 
stantial number of entrance level positions, 
open to high school graduates without 
experience. These positions were gradually 
disappearing as a result of reclassification 
pressure. It began to look as though “only 
experienced workers need apply” for the 
most uncomplicated work performed in 
the offices of the state departments. These 
offices, like their counterparts in other 
states, have the customary copying, mimeo- 
graphing, collating, stapling, posting, and 
simple computing for which a high school 
graduate might be expected to be prepared 
by twelve years of largely relevant school- 
ing. With practically all junior level cler- 
ical jobs converted to intermediate, the 
Vermont Personnel Department was cut- 
ting itself off from the most satisfactory 
source of clerical abilities. It was running 
the negative selection risk of getting the 
misfits and rejects whom general clerical 
experience minimums may favor. An elab- 
orate high school recruitment and ex- 
amination program in process of devel- 
opment could result, with this upward 
reclassification trend, in the placing of 
only a handful of graduates in the few re- 
maining junior level clerical positions. 

Faced with these unhappy consequences 
of classification inflation in the clerical 
series of positions, the examination sec- 





tion of the Personnel Department spon- 
sored a modification of minimum require- 
ments which permitted high school seniors 
to be placed on the intermediate clerical 
registers if they were in the upper half of 
their graduating class and could pass the 
intermediate level examination, as most 
of these superior students easily did. This 
device, which places a premium on higher 
aptitude and achievement, has much to 
commend it as an expedient, but it is 
simpler to avoid the need for using it. 

The imminent disappearance of junior 
level clerical positions was not the only 
sign of imbalance and fracturing in the 
classification structure. It was proving all 
too clear that if a job classifier does not 
develop an objective basis for saying “No,” 
he will find himself saying “Yes” with a 
frequency which will eventually weaken 
confidence in the classification process. 
The gains in compensation which had 
seemed substantial when they were granted 
had been cancelled in part by subsequent 
increases in the general price level; as a 
result, efforts to improve pay status by re- 
classification were intensified. It was finally 
decided to bring in outside consultants 
again to classify anew the positions in the 
state service. With this decision reached, 
existing classifications were frozen pending 
completion of the new study, with no de- 
viations to be made from this policy except 
to take care of extremely critical recruit- 
ment emergencies. The old plan was in 
effect being discarded as completely un- 
usable. 


Consultants Conduct Second Survey 


The consultants conducting the second 
classification survey found state employees 
much more enlightened in regard to the 
classification process. Common sense siz- 
ing-up of positions was again the principal 
method utilized; but this time inflationary 
pressure was applied even before adoption 
of the new plan. When common sense 
“analysis” is confronted with the plea 
“Why not up this position just one more 
pay scale? There are surely enough higher 
level elements in the job to justify it.” The 
common sense classifier, lacking quantita- 
tive reference points, and with his atten- 
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tion sympathetically focussed on the plight 
of one or a few individuals, may go along 
The new compensation schedule providec 
an increased number of pay scales with 
proportionately increased room for ma- 
neuvering. The ink of the approval sig- 
natures was hardly dry before the junior 
clerical positions, which had been restored 
to a reasonable number, were again in 
jeopardy. 


Personnel Staff Given Classification 
Responsibility 

As soon as it became indisputable that 
the new classification plan would soon be 
going the way of the first one, the respon- 
sibility for doing something about it was 
placed squarely before the staff of the Per- 
sonnel Department. History was plainly 
about to repeat itself in another erratic 
but persistent inflation of the classifica- 
tion plan unless better controls than had 
existed before could be devised. The staff 
subjected itself to an intensive reexamina- 
tion of basic classification principles in its 
search for a way to hold the line this time. 
No member of the group was committed 
to use of any of the conventional classifica- 
tion procedures; there was even a willing- 
ness to continue with the common sense 
approach where it could be made to work. 
Peripheral contacts with a variety of classi- 
fication techniques had generated consid- 
erable skepticism without extinguishing 
all sparks of experimental hopefulness. The 
problem was to translate a long ferment- 
ing of the staff’s ideas about classification, 
drawn from governmental, academic, in- 
dustrial, and military personnel experience 
into workable policy and procedure. 

It was agreed that certain classification 
problems require a quantitative method 
of job analysis. This is most notably true 
of a series of positions, such as the clerical 
or administrative, where responsibility 
and complexity of duties increase gradu- 
ally from the lowest level in the series to 
the highest. It is particularly important 
for the health of the classification plan 
that the job classifier exercise special care 
in dealing with such series. Department 
management people, if classification of 
such series is inconsistent, will at first be 
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pleased by the occasional success of trial 
balloons and weak cases which they have 
endorsed without much conviction. In the 
long run, however, administrators will re- 
sent any treatment of their classification 
requests which is not uniform and objec- 
t'vely defensible. If the classification au- 
tiority is going to turn down some of 
t ese requests, there had better be a con- 
vncing explanation of what lies behind 
the granting of other reclassification peti- 
tons. To the not inconsiderable number 
cf people who are always ready to believe 
the worst about the workings of govern- 
1ient, and particularly to the department 
lead or employee who has been denied a 
hoped-for reallocation, any apparent in- 
consistency of decisions will be attributed, 
however unjustly, to politics, personal 
bias, or carelessness. The only protection 
against such charges is objective job analy- 
sis which can be brought out into the open 
for all to see and understand. 


Staff Reviews Various Classification Systems 


Various classification systems which con- 
vert degree of presence of a classification 
factor to points were reviewed. Despite the 
extensive use of these in industry, their 
application to the classification of govern- 
mental positions seems impractical. Classi- 
fication presents inevitably a number of 
perplexing philosophical issues, such as 
the question of the best way to fit smoothly 
continuous gradations of responsibility 
into a discrete number of pay scales—a 
highly metaphysical problem which is in- 
herent in classification and so must be 
met. But it is difficult to justify preoccupa- 
tion with the even more difficult level of 
abstraction required to rank jobs in terms 
of factors and factors in terms of jobs and 
then reduce such ranking to points. The 
reaction of the Vermont Personnel De- 
partment staff to the involved factor and 
point systems of classification coincides 
with that expressed by John C. Crowley in 
“Job Evaluation Methods in Salary Analy- 
sis,’ Public Personnel Review, October, 
1946. Crowley concluded that “Aside from 
applying complicated, cumbersome and 
time-consuming statistical methods, we 
know very little as yet about the exact 


measurable importance of individual fac- 
tors. This is borne out by the wide variety 
of types of factors in systems already in use, 
and also by the differences in weights when 
they are used.” 


Staff Develops a System 


After the common sense and the point 
approaches had been rejected, attention 
was turned to the task of developing a 
more practical alternative solution. Out 
of this effort the following procedures and 
policies emerged: 

Establish Classification Comraittee.—The 
search for better procedures by the staff of 
the Personnel Department acting as a com- 
mittee on the strengthening of classifica- 
tion led very naturally to the suggestion 
that all classification recommendations to 
the Personnel Board be committee recom- 
mendations. This suggestion was adopted. 
The Classification Committee as first set 
up included the Personnel Director, the 
Assistant Director, the Classification Ofh- 
cer, the Examiner, and the department’s 
two administrative assistants. Considera- 
tion of reclassification requests by this 
committee provides the usual obvious ad- 
vantages of committee action—the prob- 
ability that no facet of a position will be 
overlooked, and the confidence that ac- 
companies a decision hammered out of 
conflicting views. Incidental benefits were 
greater insight into the work of state de- 
partments and a more informed under- 
standing of the distribution of duties 
within these departments. 

A valuable byproduct was an effective 
reply to the natural but awkward ques- 
tions frequently asked after a desk audit: 
“How does this position shape up? What 
are the prospects for reclassification?” In- 
stead of attempting to say something non- 
committal, the person conducting the desk 
audit could now state that there was no 
point in his expressing a favorable or un- 
favorable reaction which might later be 
outvoted by a majority of the Classifica- 
tion Committee. This minor tactical gain 
serves to highlight the vulnerability of 
one-man classification recommendations, 
Asking an employee of intermediate rank 
to disapprove solely on the basis of his un- 





aided individual judgment classification 
requests endorsed by department heads is 
an unworkable and unfair concentration 
of responsibility. 

Design New Job Description Form.—A con- 
ventional two-page description form which 
did not bring out enough data for effective 
job analysis was replaced by a longer form 
consisting of the following items: 


Describe the duties of your position in order 
of importance. State the approximate percent- 
age of time given to each of these duties. 

Who supervises your work? 

What instructions do you receive from your 
supervisor? Give examples. 

Whom do you supervise? 

What instructions do you give to those whom 
you supervise? Give examples. 

Do you train or discipline subordinates, or 
follow up for completion and accuracy of work? 

Do your duties include discussion, sugges- 
tions, or recommendations regarding the work 
of other employees? 

Is your work procedure covered by a training 
manual or other written instructions? If prac- 
ticable, submit a copy of such instructions. 

What production standards (quality, quan- 
tity, deadlines) have been established for your 
work? 

What details of your work must be organized 
or handled outside of routine or detailed in- 
structions? 

What kind of decision do you make without 
referring to higher authority? 

What other types of decision do you make 
which are reviewed by others? State by whom 
these decisions are reviewed. 

Does this position involve composing cor- 
respondence? If so, to whom do you write? 
What information do you request or give in 
the letters you write? 

What type of letter do you sign without re- 
view by higher authority? 

Does this position involve receptionist duties, 
interviews, or field visits? If so, what informa- 
tion do you request or give? 

What information do you request or give 
over the telephone? 

Do you participate in staff meetings or other 
conference groups? If so, on what type of prob- 
lem do you regularly offer suggestions? 

What kind of errors could easily be made in 
this position? 

What would be the consequences of such 
errors? 

In what way would such errors be discovered? 
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How much trouble would it be to correct 
such errors? 

What reports and forms do you personally 
prepare? 

Do you have legal or financial responsibili- 
ties, or responsibility for the safekeeping o 
materials, equipment, records, or confidentia 
information? 

What, in your opinion, is the most im. 
portant part of your work? 

What knowledge necessary for performance 
of the duties of this position should be acquired 
before employment? 

What knowledge necessary for performanc« 
of the duties of this position did you acquir« 
during the probationary period? 

Are there any special or unusual physical o1 
other requirements that are necessary for ade- 
quate performance of the duties of this posi- 
tion? 

What would be the most difficult part of the 
duties of this position to teach a new employee? 

Have the duties of this position changed 
since you were hired? 


A space equivalent to about seven type- 
writer lines between the questions on the 
Job Description form encourages brevity 
and precision of response. ‘These questions, 
when supplemented by a desk audit, pro- 
vide little basis for a charge that analysis 
of positions is hasty or superficial. 

Conventional Classification for Standard- 
ized Jobs.—There seemed to be no reason- 
able objection to continuing with common 
sense analysis of types of positions for 
which the duties are well standardized, such 
as Janitor, Plumber, Stationary Engineer, 
and similar classes. The distinctions which 
must be made in regard to unskilled, semi- 
skilled, and supervisory employment in 
these groups of positions do not appear to 
present problems which are difficult to 
settle by the over-all comparison method. 

Develop Questionnaire to Distinguish be- 
tween Levels.—What is felt to be the most 
constructive result of the Vermont Person- 
nel Department’s efforts to strengthen its 
classification procedures is a new method 
of dealing with ‘series of positions. The 
common sense comparison approach is not 
very helpful when a request has been made 
to raise a position to a higher level in a 
series. From Junior Clerk through the 
clerical series to positions which combine 
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clerical and administrative duties (Clerical 
Supervisor, Secretarial Administrative As- 
sistant) through wholly administrative po- 
sitions to the department heads, there is a 
vradual shading in the direction of more 
demanding verbal and supervisory skills 
ind heavier responsibilities. The most 
‘roublesome classification issues seem to lie 
dong the clerical-administrative line and 
parallel lines, such as bookkeeping-ac- 
counting. 

The method developed met the require- 
nent that it should be both simple and 
quantitative. Lists of questions were pre- 
yared to permit scoring of positions with 
respect to the differences in duties which 
‘eparate successive levels. The questions 
were phrased to represent exhaustive state- 
ment of all the differences which could be 
expressed in general terms. The terms and 
emphasis of the questions follow the rele- 
vant position specifications as closely as 
possible. 

The differentiating lists range in length 
from twenty to thirty questions. In the 
clerical-administrative series, twenty-five 
questions were drafted which could be an- 
swered affirmatively for the Intermediate 
Clerk, but not for the Junior Clerk; an- 
other set of twenty-five questions differen- 
tiates the Senior Clerk from the Inter- 
mediate Clerk, and so on through Junior 
Administrative Assistant, Senior Adminis- 
trative Assistant, and Administrative Offi- 
cer. Examples of questions from several of 
the differentiating lists follow. 


JUNIOR CLERK—INTERMEDIATE CLERK 


1. Does this employee maintain accounts of 
specialized information? 

2. Does this employee assemble information, 
and prepare standard reports and summaries? 

3. Does this employee code or classify ma- 
terial for a relatively simple subject matter file? 

4. Does this employee compose routine let- 
ters, using standard phrases? 

5. Does this employee prepare and check 
payrolls, purchase requisitions, and similar 
routine accounts or statistical records? 

6. Is this employee authorized to make cor- 
rections of errors discovered in the course of 
checking data? 

7. Would an error easily made be damaging 
or embarrassing to the department? 
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SENIOR ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT— 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


1. Does this employee have an only slightly 
supervised responsibility for administering the 
business management functions of a complex 
organization? 

2. Does this employee have largely unre- 
viewed responsibility for selection and training 
of a considerable number of professional or 
supervisory level employees? 

3. Does this employee have supervision over, 
or plan work for, a number of unit supervisors? 

4. Is this employee responsible for originat- 
ing or adapting procedures to meet new condi- 
tions in a number of subdivisions of the de- 
partment? 

5. Is this employee responsible for present- 
ing, explaining, and defending major and com- 
plex policies and procedures? 

6. Does this employee work closely with the 
head of a department in setting up or periodi- 
cally revising a complex table of organization? 

7. Does this employee help supervisory em- 
ployees to improve their handling of public 
relations? 


FARMER A—FARMER B 


1. Does this employee supervise the work of 
persons with three or more years of year-round 
farm experience? 

2. Does this employee have responsibility 
for planning the rotation of crops, or for de- 
termining acreage to be planted in different 
crops, or for selecting type of seed or dealer 
from whom to purchase? 

3. Does this employee have substantial re- 
sponsibility in connection with the purchase of 
livestock? 

4. Does this employee have authority to 
hire casual or inexperienced workers for tem- 
porary work, such as during the harvesting of 
crops? 

5. Is this employee authorized to make mi- 
nor repairs on farm equipment? 

6. Is it necessary for this employee to have 
a thorough knowledge of at least one phase of 
farming? 

7. Does this employee spend 10% to 50% of 
his time in planning work or directing the 
work of others? 


This method can be described variously 
as a check list, as a preliminary screening 
device to permit focussing attention on 
borderline cases, as a means of guarantee- 
ing that all pertinent classification factors 
will be considered, or as an objective test- 
ing of over-all comparison judgments. It 





offers a number of important methodo- 
logical virtues—it is analytical, quantita- 
tive, easily explained, and economical of 
time. In classification committee use, it 
pinpoints differences and stimulates pro- 
ductive discussion. It is not presented as 
the cure for all classification headaches, 
but there does not seem to be available at 
the present time any simpler or more prac- 
tical approach to quantitative differentia- 
tion of a series of positions. 

It has not seemed desirable to establish 
a rigid cut-off point, but empirically it has 
worked out well to accept sixty percent of 
the possible “Yeses” as the minimum for 
considering reclassification of a position to 
the next higher level. 

The members of the Classification Com- 
mittee sometimes work out their analyses 
separately; at other times the Committee 
has worked as a group in scoring the posi- 
tion under consideration. In either case, 
the disagreements on specific questions 
which could not be reconciled by discus- 
sion have not prevented a unanimous rec- 
ommendation in regard to approval or dis- 
approval of reclassification. ‘The range of 
final disagreement has not exceeded four 
questions out of twenty-five, and this range 
to date has not been astride the sixty per- 
cent line. It is not anticipated that differ- 
ences in evaluation will always be so con- 
veniently distributed, but it is certain that 
occasions of serious disagreement will be 
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far fewer than they would have been if use 
of the nonanalytic common sense method 
had been continued. 

Weighting of questions in the lists was 
considered, and rejected for the following 
reasons: (1) it seemed probable that, as 
with objective written examinations, the 
correlation between weighted and un 
weighted evaluations would be too high tc 
warrant the departure from a procedur« 
otherwise so conveniently simple and di 
rect; and (2) a factor considered of greatei 
importance, such as supervision in certair 
differentiations, can be covered by severa 
related but not overlapping sub-factors 
such as “plan,” “instruct,” ‘train,’ 
“check,” and “evaluate.” 

On theoretical grounds, the validity of 
the method appears to rest on the clarity 
and appropriateness of the pertinent spec- 
ifications and on the skill with which 
these specifications can be translated into 
questions of equal classification signifi- 
cance. Refinement of expression of the 
points of differentiation may be expected 
with continuing use. As it now stands the 
method appears to be as practical a device 
as exists for classifying positions in a series. 
In combination with the other procedures 
recently adopted, it has strengthened the 
confidence of the staff of the Vermont Per- 
sonnel Department in the possibility of 
classifying jobs analytically and objec- 
tively. 
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| Budgets, Staffs, and Pay Rates 
of Public Personnel Agencies 


Robert J. Batson 





What should our personnel program 
cost? 

How many employees do we need on our 
versonnel staff? 

How much money should we request for 
ext year’s budget? 


J HESE are perennial questions that face 
jg personnel administrator. Many 
‘eel that the experience of other agencies 
will help answer these questions in their 
own agency. For this reason, the Public 
Personnel Association biennially publishes 
a report on “Budgets, Staffs, and Pay Rates 
of Public Personnel Agencies” for its mem- 
bers. This article summarizes the findings 
of the 1956 publication. The full report 
has already been distributed to PPA mem- 
ber agencies. 

In May, 1956, 425 public personnel 
agencies in the United States and Canada 
that are members of PPA were asked to 
furnish information on their budgets and 
staffs for the 1956 fiscal year. Replies from 
1g0 agencies were used in the report pub- 
lished in July. ‘These agencies comprise 
47% of the Association’s agency members, 
but they represent almost 100% of the 
public personnel agencies that are large 
enough to have at least one full-time 
worker and a separate “personnel” budget. 
The detailed work of a high proportion of 
the municipal and county personnel agen- 
cies in the United States and Canada is 
carried on by a part-time citizen civil serv- 
ice commission or board or by officials who 
also have administrative responsibilities 
other than personnel. In a sense, these 
agencies are “‘budgetless” and “‘staffless.”’ 


Type of Agency Surveyed 
The igo public personnel agencies 
whose questionnaires were analyzed are di- 
vided into six classifications: 
1. States—General Coverage. These are 
the states that have personnel programs 
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covering most, but not necessarily all, state 
employees. 

2. States—Partial Coverage. These are 
the state merit system councils which cover 
state departments of public health, wel- 
fare, and employment security and are re- 
quired to maintain certain standards of 
personnel administration as a prerequisite 
for receiving grant-in-aid funds from the 
federal government. 

3. Counties. 

4. Cities. Generally, the personnel agency 
serves most city departments. In a few 
cases, the personnel program is of limited 
coverage—for example, only fire and po- 
lice. 

5: Miscellaneous. This group consists of 
a number of publicly-owned corporations 
or utilities, programs covering the nonaca- 
demic employees in educational systems, 
and several departmental personnel offices. 

6. Canadian jurisdictions. There are six 
provinces and five cities in this group. 


Interpretation of Data 


The data reported in this article can 
help an agency compare its own staffing 
and financial requirements with those of 
other agencies. The data must be used 
with care, however. No two personnel 
agencies are exactly alike. We believe the 
following quotation from a PPA member 
highlights some of the important facts 
which must constantly be borne in mind 
when making inter-agency comparisons: 

It is my opinion that the information on 
staffs and budgets as now submitted has a 
very definite tendency to make agencies per- 
forming a wide scope of technical and clerical 
activities look “fat” as opposed to those per- 
forming limited functions. 

We are one of the relatively few civil service 





agencies that have complete responsibility for 
salary setting. We are also one of the few agen- 
cies that have a complete training staff as a part 
of our professional staff. We employ a full 
time counselor (personnel technician) whose 
function it is to answer complaints, counsel 
employees in personal problems, and generally 
be the liaison between civil service and the 
operating departments in all matters and pro- 
cedures. This, of course, decreases the need for 
departmental personnel officers. Then, to com- 
plete our technical program, we contract with 
several agencies for complete technical person- 
nel services. 

A cursory glance at the staffs and budgets in- 
formation submitted would perhaps suggest to 
those not acquainted with our agency that we 
have a very high budget and a large number of 
technical people for our number of employees. 
Actually, considering all of the functions per- 
formed, our budget is very moderate. 

When I looked at the “personnel ratios” I 
was reminded of one of the recent PPA annual 
conferences where one of the larger agencies 
boasted of their very low cost per employee. I 
was also reminded that that agency performed 
only the examining and classification functions 
and even the classification function is relatively 
limited. 


Here, in more detail, are some of the im- 
portant ways in which personnel programs 
may differ: 

1. Scope of program. There is wide vari- 
ation in the services provided by public 
personnel agencies. Most of them have cer- 
tain activities in common. Recruiting, ex- 
amining, classification are the “bread and 
butter” activities. There are many other 
“personnel” activities, however, which 
constitute a major segment of some per- 
sonnel programs but which have no place 
in the programs of other agencies. ‘Train- 
ing, competitive promotions, certification 
of payrolls, preparation of payrolls, service 
rating, pay administration, for example, 
are extra functions carried on by some 
agencies. Even when two agencies have re- 
sponsibility for the same activities, the rel- 
ative emphasis in staff time will vary con- 
siderably. In 1952, the Public Personnel 
Association attempted to gather compara- 
tive data on the amount of staff time de- 
voted to the various aspects of the person- 
nel program. It was found, however, that 
few personnel agencies keep records of this 
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kind, and no further attempt has been 
made to gather this kind of information. 

2. Quality of services performed. There 
are many factors which make one agency 
more efficient than another. The quality 
of employee performance, the number and 
kind of employees, legal restrictions, etc., 
influence “how well” the job is done. One 
personnel agency may have a comprehen- 
sive classification program which includes 
annual review of a major portion of its 
positions. Another agency may be able to 
review only those positions for which re- 
classification is requested by the employee. 
Some personnel agencies prepare a substan- 
tial number of new test items for each ex- 
amination and conduct extensive item 
analyses on their examinations. Other 
agencies do no test research and re-use old 
test items with few if any changes. Clearly, 
an agency's budget will reflect differences 
like these. 

3. Cost differentials. There are significant 
differences in the costs of goods and serv- 
ices between various regions of the United 
States and between the United States and 
Canada. The wages of a typist in an east- 
ern metropolitan area may be double those 
in a rural Southern community. Many 
items in the category of supplies and 
equipment are more expensive “West of 
the Mississippi.” 

4. Legal requirements and fixed costs. 
Some agencies are required to spend major 
portions of their annual budget for adver- 
tising examinations; others are not. Com- 
missioners of some personnel agencies re- 
ceive substantial compensation for their 
services; other commissioners receive only 
nominal compensation for similar services. 
Although most public personnel agencies 
occupy rent-free quarters in public build- 
ings, other agencies must make rental pay- 
ments out of their budgets. The budget of 
one civil service commission includes the 
city’s contribution for employee health 
and hospital insurance. 

An analysis of the budget iia re- 
ported in this survey shows that nonsalary 
costs of this nature may vary from 5% or 
less to as much as 40-45% of the total an- 
nual budget. The differences in the 
budgets of agencies which fall into these 
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extremes will be considerable although 
there may be little or no difference in the 
services actually performed by the agency. 

5. Departmental personnel organization. 
Most of the agencies surveyed are “central” 
personnel agencies which service a num- 
ber of “line” departments. In some cases 
the departments served have their own 
personnel workers to perform many day-to- 
day personnel functions. In other jurisdic- 
tions there are no departmental personnel 
vorkers. Other things being equal, a cen- 
tral personnel agency will need a smaller 
budget if departmental employees relieve 
it of many of the detailed operations of 
personnel administration. 


Staff and Budget Ratios 


The number of employees per personnel 
staff member is a rough measure of the 
work load of each personnel staff member. 
The ratio cannot tell, however, how much 
these personnel staff members do for each 
employee they serve or how well they do it. 
The data summarized in Table I below 
shows that the median staffing ratio of the 
188 reporting agencies is 1:240. The table 


also shows that the most favorably staffed 
public agencies are the publicly owned 
corporations and utilities, agencies con- 
cerned with nonacademic employees in 
educational systems, and departmental 
personnel offices. There was one exception 
among the 16 agencies reporting in this 
group. A state department of mental hy- 
giene had only 4 professional personnel 
staff members to serve 33,000 employees. 
The cities, counties, and merit system 
councils with formal civil service pro- 
grams have approximately the same staff- 
ing patterns and are in a somewhat better 
position than the states with general cov- 
erage. 

There has been relatively little change 
in the staffing patterns of public personnel 
agencies in the past two years. Table II 
reports the information collected in 1954. 

The percentage of personnel salary 
budget to total annual payroll is the most 
meaningful ratio for interagency compari- 
son. It is based on a budget item—person- 
nel staff salaries—which all reporting juris- 
dictions share. This type of ratio also tends 
to minimize regional cost differentials. 






































TABLE I 
Number of Employees per Personnel Staff Member, 1956 
7 No. Low Q: Median Qs High 
States—General ¢ overage Sts 5 ee 23 152 322 i 350 396° 646 
States—Partial Coverage .......... 18 153 186 234 302 566 
WARNES: oo o508 oo ce aa ese nivie e ene oes 24 111 170 212 283 720 
RM NR ea Bou ira.2 oars eee eS 96 51 180 246 323 983 
NEISCEVIANIEGUS co oes cc ce eediewees 16 67 109 148 239 4714 
RAR MERUNSUNN) sso: 5cca050ec soi xvace vere: al wieter bre arenes 11 219 $22 677 
LESS aE trey Gk: 188 51 179 240 345 4714 
TABLE II 
Number of Employees per Personnel Staff Member, 1954 

No. Low Median High 

States—General Coverage ......... 23 98 320 1090 

States—Partial Coverage .......... 19 122 204 413 

GIES soc less Sores 25 127 233 705 

es Sod econ RS ee res 94 46 268 969 

INCRE cc elec dS ae aslasian 8 90 132 857 

GP RUGIAEE: 6.6.5 xiis0h ckitKewemuncweene 13 200 311 749 

PP ni toler melee hares 182 46 259 1090 











The ratio is typically 1% or less and is ex- 
pressed as a decimal fraction of 1%. Thus, 
a listing of .78% is read as 78-hundreths of 
1%. It does not, however, provide informa- 
tion about either the quality or quantity 
of the personnel program. A comparison 
of Tables III and IV shows that there has 
been little change between 1954 and 1956 
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in the amount of money as well as staff 
allocated to the personnel function. 


Personnel Director Salaries 
The participating agencies were asked 
to report the current salary range for Per 
sonnel Directors (defined as “‘the full-time 
administrative head of the personnel 


TABLE III 
Percentage of Personnel Salary Budget to Total Annual Payroll, 1956 


















































Lowest Highesi 
No. Ratio Q: Median Q; Ratio 
States—General Coverage ......... 20 15.30 BT 46 71 
States—Partial Coverage .......... 15 29 Al 2 65 74 
MMI MARRMRMIES Fo evs is ova: s pi Spcie ete os sree 24 17 45 62 44 1.02 
ROMO We ascyc co wsieraVenk cise rote sik atom cares) in 95 12 a0 46 61 2.4 
IMISCOMANEOUS: .....6. 0 0226 cece ees 16 .03 46 82 FZ 1.4 
NOAPOCMAN ANA 7 Gig. 6 fo alts oars yscseass ier ersiese 10 19 20 54 
PAE epe eran ts iste ee jseoercmieres 180 .03 35 48 65 2.4 
TABLE IV 
Percentage of Personnel Salary Budget to Total Annual Payroll, 1954 
Lowest Highest 
No. Ratio Median Ratio 
States—General Coverage ......... 16 mp 44 98 
States—Partial Coverage .......... 13 .38 61 78 
RERSINAANMES 456, foo cers Soiban ts) ators) oxo gia vss 21 Oe .60 1.04 
MURR  tarae. doinicorst ia feeds a stove rater ee aah 80 Az 45 1.9 
NIRECEUAPCOUS 5.5.5)5.5,6:0:0 016% wralereere a8 8 19 97 1.45 
ABAMAGERER f0c/<6'5/sis:eciersreteiereserstat ones 11 14 37 46 
PA asus .otes ste sscayers, rare clensi orev 149 12 48 1.9 
TABLE V 
Personnel Director Salaries* 
By Type of Jurisdiction 
_—. . No. Lowest Q: ~ Median Qs: Highest 
States—General Coverage ......... 22 $507 $636 $788 $923 $1542 
States—Partial Coverage .......... 18 380 425 500 625 855 
RONOMEIREOS” Ad c25cleere sts oienacaleeinr seek 24 383 567 631 728 1107 
Cities— 
2000 or more employees ........ 35 333 608 716 890 1875 
Less than 2000 employees ...... 47 350 432 540 603 809 
IMISCEMATICOUS: 5.5650 vince esas 16 433 558 718 860 1100 
RRAENA TAIN 26 65 oc ni cics, co. esi eire estes 1] 394 583 875 
POM iors ls aces ceacscnrmanere OARS 173 333 505 625 770 1875 





* Minimum step (monthly) for 121 positions with pay range ; 


$2 


flat rate for 52 positions. 
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TABLE VI 
Personnel Director Salaries* 
By Size of Jurisdiction 

















Number of Employees No. Lowest Q: Median Q; Highest 
(4 999 ........cscsececeeee 37 «$350» $417—'s—“‘é«S$HHsi(ié‘ié«sGSCtiéCS «760 
PBN 55's sis bane cone 'stewrneae 43 382 475 544 650 950 
ORI TO bie i soeteeied Mad ka bine Ress 43 333 583 660 744 950 
BO0G and More .... css ccecsecs 50 470 704 818 992 1875 
Vo! | TREES Sgr ee eens od 173 333 505 625 770 1875 





* Minimum step (monthly) for 121 positions with pay range ; 


gency’). Information was supplied on 173 
uch persons. This information is sum- 
marized in Tables V and VI. 

The median entrance salary reported for 
public personnel directors was $625. In 52 
instances, the personnel director is paid a 
‘flat rate” salary with no in-grade step in- 
creases. For the 121 personnel directors 
who are paid on the basis of a pay range 
with 2 or more steps, the median “spread” 
of the range is 22% above the minimum. 
Fifty percent of the salaries fall between 
$505 and $770 per month. As might be ex- 
pected, the salaries tend to increase with 
the number of employees covered by the 
personnel program. As reported in Table 
V, the median salary for personnel direc- 
tors in jurisdictions of less than 1000 em- 
ployees is $505; for 5000 and more em- 
ployees, it is $818. 

The data on personnel directors in 1954 
is not comparable to the information re- 
ported in 1956. In 1954, information was 
gathered on the actual step in the salary 


TABLE 


Journeyman Personnel 


flat rate for 52 positions. 


range at which the directors were being 
paid, whereas the information gathered in 
1956 concerns the entrance level in the 
salary range. 


Personnel Technician Salaries 

In 1956, for the first time in these bien- 
nial reports, information was gathered 
concerning the salary ranges of “journey- 
man” personnel technicians. The entrance 
step for these employees is summarized in 
Tables VII and VIII. 

The median starting salary for the 106 
journeyman technician classes reported is 
$373 per month. In all cases reported, the 
class is compensated in accordance with a 
pay range having a minimum rate and usu- 
ally two or more higher steps. The median 
“spread” of the pay range is 22% above 
the minimum. 

As Table VIII indicates there is little 
difference in the median salary paid to 
journeyman technicians by size of jurisdic- 
tion. 


Vil 


Technician Salaries* 


By Type of Jurisdiction 




















No. Lowest Q: Median Qs Highest 
States—General Coverage ......... 19 $245 $325 $342 $374 $449 
States—Partial Coverage .......... 7 265 328 395 
WIGS), 6.5. sncc.o ee cncisiesieen ne eras 16 272 363 395 436 470 
GIES op siorrs Siavete tas eis weeine memes 44 238 340 390 443 514 
WENGOIIQREOUG: 5:66 05626 0/66 sdsleceks 13 307 370 393 471 533 
GANAOIAID 6 see sciccs sid. ow ecrneloelsnierns 7 248 335 409 

PUBS el eroatecs naccornertea cer 106 238 330 373 435 532 





* Minimum step (monthly) of pay range. 
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TABLE VIII 
Journeyman Personnel Technician Salaries* 


By Size of Jurisdiction 

















Number of Em loyees ; “No. Lowest — Q: Median Qs Highes: 
Tee SS. a ae 
EE Soko e rie cned wens 20 238 $301 374 $411 482 
le ES ee 32 248 327 389 438 532 
BOOOARUINOLE ..csck secede 46 245 335 370 431 532 
SEE ee 106 238 330 373 435 532 





* Minimum step (monthly) of pay range. 


In Conclusion 


We began this article with three ques- 
tions. Unfortunately we cannot end it with 
three answers. In the final analysis, budget 
preparation for a given agency must start 
with an analysis of the responsibilities as- 
signed the agency and an estimate of the 
staff needed to carry out these responsibili- 
ties. To this estimate must be added fixed 
costs, such as commissioners’ salaries, rent, 
supplies, equipment, etc. An agency al- 
ready in operation will best start with the 
current year’s budget, analyze what is 
needed to do present tasks better or to as- 
sume new duties. A newly established 
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agency may need to place more reliance 
on comparative data in preparing its firs: 
budget. In either case, however, the pres- 
entation to an appropriating body of a de- 
tailed analysis of an agency’s program and 
needs is a better budget justification thar 
a comparison with the budgets and staffs 
of other agencies. 

In conclusion, it needs to be emphasized 
that this article is not intended to tell 
what budgets, staffs, and personnel direc- 
tor salaries ‘should be.” Its purpose is to 
provide some background facts against 
which a given agency may make an inten- 
sive study of its own needs. 
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New Jersey Develops a Pre-Retirement Program 


Thomas L. Mahony 





NE OF THE AREAS which is receiving 
O increasing attention from manage- 
ment is the retirement of older workers. 
Recently the New Jersey Department of 
Civil Service introduced a new program 
is a personnel service to older state em- 
ployees. The program is designated as 
‘The Pre-Retirement Program,” and _ its 
purpose is to assist each individual em- 
ployee to plan as realistically and con- 
structively as possible for his own retire- 
ment situation. 

Some business and industrial corpora- 
tions have organized retirement planning 
programs and most have found these pro- 
grams to be a real service to their employ- 
ees. Esso Corporation, Pitney-Bowes, and 
the Prudential Life Insurance Company, 
for example, have done remarkable jobs in 
this area. 

In developing a retirement planning 
program for the public employees of New 
Jersey the need for this kind of service was 
brought about because: 


. Our state pension benefits were integrated 
with social security benefits. 
A large number of employees considered 


retirement. 

3. Confusion and misunderstanding con- 
cerning eligibility for state pension benefits and 
social security benefits was found to be a com- 
mon occurrence among older employees. 

4. Asurvey of those individuals who had pre- 
viously retired indicated difficulties that would 
not have arisen if retirement had been construc- 
tively planned. 


Although industry has organized pro- 
grams of this kind, it was found that the 
programs varied from industry to industry 
and, of course, from company to company. 
Most industrial programs are very infor- 
mal, consisting in many cases of a one-ses- 
sion interview to explain pension benefits 
and to sign necessary forms. A few cor- 
porations have made real attempts to or- 
ganize a more formal approach with group 
sessions dealing with specific aspects of re- 
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tirement. However, some of these pro- 
grams have degenerated into “hobby ses- 
sions” devoted to part-time or leisure-time 
activities. 

There are specific problems concerning 
retirement from the public service. For 
example, some employees of state institu- 
tions have confined their activities over the 
years to within the institution itself. These 
employees work, eat, sleep, attend religious 
services and satisfy their social needs all 
within the institution. Upon retirement 
these individuals face several major prob- 
lems—a new place to live, becoming part 
of a community, furnishing a home, and 
finding a full-time or part-time job. To 
cope with these problems all at the same 
time certainly requires sound planning. 

Our New Jersey program was organized 
with two main features—group meetings 
and individual counseling services. 


Group Meetings 

State employees who are contemplating 
retirement meet in groups—usually 12 to 
go people in each group. The group meets 
weekly for a 2-hour session during working 
hours for 5 weeks. Each meeting is devoted 
to a separate phase of retirement. ‘The fol- 
lowing schedule gives an indication of the 
topic for each meeting: 

Meeting 1. Organization meeting with dis- 
cussion of the need for retirement planning; 
explanation of retirement benefits, both social 
security and state pension. Tax information. 
Question and answer period. 

Meeting 2. Psychological aspects of retire- 
ment. An examination of certain feelings and 
attitudes frequently experienced by retired 
people. Discussion of individual plans and pro- 
posed activities. This session is led bya Clinical 
Psychologist. 

Meeting 3. Retirement activities—full and 
part-time employment. Other activities of sig- 





nificance to the individual. This session is led 
by a supervisor of the State Employment Serv- 
ice. 

Meeting 4. Health and retirement—discus- 
sion of healthful living for older persons. Ques- 
tion and answer period. This meeting is led by 
a Physician from the State Health Department. 

Meeting 5. Legal aspects of retirement. This 
session is concerned with the legal problems 
older people might encounter. The discussion 
is led by an attorney and is concerned with such 
problems as insurance loads, leases, contracts, 
wills, and transfer of real estate. 


The meeting place for each group is 
selected on the basis of convenience for the 
employees. If an institution has six or 
more people who are considering retire- 
ment in the comparatively near future, a 
series of meetings is arranged at that in- 
stitution. If the number at a particular 
location is smaller than six then the pro- 
gram director visits the institution and 
arranges for individuals to join a larger 
group at the nearest location. 

As in most states, the largest number of 
our employees are located at the state capi- 
tal in Trenton. Thus, a series of meetings 
is always arranged there. A series of meet- 
ings is also arranged at a site in the north- 
ern part of the state and in the southern 
part. In this way, we attempt to service 
our field personnel in all areas. 

The group meetings, of course, cannot 
function without the cooperation of the 
personnel officers in our operating depart- 
ments. Their responsibilities are extremely 
important to the program, for they know 
who in their department will be retiring 
and the exact date.1 Each personnel officer 
forwards a list of those in his department 
who will be retiring at the end of each 
calendar quarter. From these lists, the 
groups are set up. The lists include name, 
home address, age, years of service, and 
indicate whether or not the individual be- 
longs to the retirement system. 

Another problem concerning the group 
meetings is contact with employees in iso- 
lated geographic areas. In such instances, 
the supervisor of the “Pre-Retirement Pro- 

1 Although New Jersey has a mandatory age of 
70 for retirement, any employee who is a member 
of our Public Employees Retirement System is 


eligible to retire at age 60. However, most people 
retire around age 65. 
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gram” goes to the employees job location 
While an individual interview canno: 
fully substitute for the series of group 
meetings, the interview does render as 
sistance to the person concerned. 


Individual Counseling 


The other major part of the “Pre-Re 
tirement Program” is the individual coun. 
seling services available to every employee 
contemplating retirement. Some employ 
ees have personal situations which they do 
not wish to discuss in a group situation 
yet they need assistance. Family problems, 
employment problems, relocation afte1 
retirement, and adjustment problems need 
an individual approach even if only for 
further referral. 

Referrals to the pre-retirement coun- 
selor come from department personnel 
officers, supervisors, the pension office and 
department heads. The individual coun- 
seling session usually involves a follow-up 
and, of course, several sessions in some in- 
stances. Besides this service, there may be 
involved a further referral to community 
agencies, such as the Legal Aid Society; a 
community mental health clinic; or a min- 
ister, priest or rabbi. The local Social Se- 
curity office and the Public Employees Re- 
tirement Fund offices are agencies every 
retiring employee is referred to. 

While our “Pre-Retirement Program” 
for state employees is functioning well, 
there are areas in which we hope to ex- 
pand. We look forward to the time when 
the local jurisdictions, that is, the counties 
and cities have similar programs for their 
public employees. An initial effort was 
made in this direction by calling a meeting 
of county and municipal personnel officers 
and executives at which time our state 
program was outlined and Governor Mey- 
ner encouraged the development of pro- 
grams similar to our own. As a further 
inducement to the establishment of such 
programs, the State Civil Service Depart- 
ment offers advisory services to the local 
jurisdictions that attempt to develop such 
a program. 

Brochures are being developed to help 
employees plan their individual retire- 
ment situations. These brochures are based 
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on numerous requests from the employees. 
I: is hoped that the “Pre-Retirement Pro- 
gram” will develop to the point that every 
state employee will be initially contacted 
at least 5 years before his actual retirement 
cate so that his plans will be well formu- 
Jated by the time he retires. 


Reaction of Employees 


The reaction of employees to the pro- 
cram has been positive. The services are 
keenly appreciated and many have ex- 
pressed their gratitude after completing 
the group meetings and individual coun- 
seling sessions. Many others have written 
after retirement informing us of the value 
of the program to them. 

Planning for retirement is an area that 
needs the immediate attention of person- 
nel officers and administrators. We in New 
jersey have started a program but we know 
there is much developmental work to be 
done. We, like other jurisdictions, need a 
detailed survey to determine and appraise 
more accurately the desires and needs of 
employees approaching retirement. We 
need to develop more and better methods 
of contact with the employees who are in 
“Later Maturity.” We need to look criti- 
cally at what retirement planning pro- 
grams have accomplished. 

Such developments will come as retire- 
ment planning programs expand, but the 
most pressing need is to establish programs 
which can serve older public employees 
immediately. 
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Live Lone AND LIKE It, Ward C. Crampton, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet. 

LookING FoRWARD TO LATER YEARS, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Public Health Service, Public 
Health Publication No. 116. 

MAKING THE Most oF Maturity, John Han- 
cock, Mutual Life Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

More Power To Your Minp, G. Milton Smith, 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1952. 

PREPARING EMPLOYEES FOR RETIREMENT, Ameri- 
can Management Association, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y., No. 142. 

RETIREMENT—A SECOND CAREER, Bulletin No. 8 
(Revised) Teaching Units on Preparation for 
Retirement State Education Department, Al- 
bany, N. Y. (Bureau of Adult Education). 

RETIREMENT OF EMPLOYEES, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No. 148. 

SHOULD I RETIRE?, by George H. Preston, M.D., 
Rinehart & Co., New York, 19532. 





Six Ways To RETIRE, Paul W. Boynton, Harper 
& Brothers, 1952. 

SOMETHING CAN BE DONE ABouT CHRONIC ILL- 
NEss, Herbert Yahres, Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet. 

‘THE ANATOMY OF HAppPINEss, Martin Gumpert, 
M.D., McGraw-Hill, New York, 1951. 

THE BesT YEARS OF YOUR LIFE, Marie Beynon 
Ray, Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 1952. 
THE Book oF INDooR HossiEs, Emanuel Stieri, 

McGraw-Hill, New York, 1939. 

THE MATURE MIND, Harry A. Overstreet, W. 
Norton Co., New York, 1949. 

THE RETIREMENT HANDBOOK, Joseph C. Buck- 
ley, Harper & Bros., New York, 1953. 

THE STATES AND THEIR OLDER CITIZENS, The 
Council of State Governments, 1313 E. 6oth 
St., Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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THE TIME oF YourR Lire, George Weston, Lim- 
ited, Suite 1410, 25 King St., W. Toronto, 
Canada. 

TowArp MENTAL HEALTH, George Thorman, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet. 

WHEN PareENtTs Grow OLD, Elizabeth Ogg, Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet. 

Wuen You Grow Ovprer, George Lawton & 
Maxwell Stewart, Public Affairs Pamphlet. 
WHERE TO RETIRE AND How, by Fessenden S. 

Blanchard, Dodd, Mead Co., New York, 1952. 

WoMEN AND THEIR Money, Maxwell Stewart, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet. 

You CAN CHANGE Your CarEER, Martin Panzer, 
McGraw-Hill, 1950. 

Your GuIDE TO FINANCIAL Security, Sidney 
Margolis, New American Library, New York, 
1955: 
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Training as a Framework for Action 


Neely D. Gardner 





rPRAINING in a large segment of the pub- 
lic service is frequently discussed but 
less frequently practiced. This has caused 
some of the more thoughtful public ad- 
ministrators to ask why this should be so. 
Faced with such an issue, the Training 
Division of the California State Personnel 
board in 1954 set out with the idea of 
using training as a framework for action. 
To accomplish this it was necessary to 
consider several questions: 


1. What steps are necessary to provide 
a “climate” in a public agency which per- 
mits training not only to be given, but the 
results of the training to be utilized? 

2. Without a large professional training 
staff (realistically out of the question), how 
can an organization for training be estab- 
lished and made effective? 

3. How is it possible to get away from 
the traditional concept of training (the 
little red schoolhouse) and to develop the 
concept that training is an essential and 


ess? 


With these major questions in mind the 
Training Division proceeded with the de- 
velopment of a program which now has 
been given in seven of the thirty major 
departments in the California State service 
and which by management’s own evalua- 
tion has had a tremendous impact on 
those organizations. 

Needless to say, this program was started 
cautiously. A gingerly attempt was made 
to carry out the brave words contained in 
the slogan “START AT THE TOP.” 
This was not easily accomplished. Busy 
men in top positions were reluctant to in- 
vest their time in an unproved program. 
So at first top management received a 
“token” program briefing. It was soon 
found, however, that a token program is 
not enough—even at the top. 

A program of this kind requires the ex- 
ercise of great patience and a slow imple- 


inseparable part of the management proc- 
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mentation until it is possible to give the 
program considerable emphasis at the top 
level. Only after the top is sufficiently 
grounded in both the ability and desire to 
use basic interpersonal skills is it possible 
to move down into the agency with full 
effectiveness. As the program has achieved 
success, training for the top management 
level has become more acceptable. 

During their training, administrators 
are encouraged to look at themselves and 
the way they affect subordinates within 
their organizations. In addition, they prac- 
tice their group leadership skills and ex- 
amine actual organization problems. They 
are also shown in kaleidoscopic fashion 
some of the training methods which will 
be utilized by supervisors in working with 
and training employees. 

How this type of program works is very 
difficult to explain and it may be that like 
the dodo race in Alice in Wonderland, 
“the best way to explain it is to do it.” 

This difficulty of definition is partially 
brought about because of the rapidly shift- 
ing view toward training caused by atten- 
tion to recent research findings. 

The following is an attempt to commu- 
nicate what the Training Division is trying 
to accomplish and what is presently meant 
by “training.” 

Since the word “training” apparently 
means different things to different people, 
the Training Division has sketched in 
brief some concepts of what constitutes 
proper training in State service. Training 
viewed from the following standpoint 
might well be called ‘organization devel- 
opment.” In organization development 
emphasis is placed on: 

I. Giving management practice and confi- 

dence in the use of interpersonal man- 
agement skills such as: 





a 


III. 


IV 


. 


A. Holding productive staff meetings. 

B. Improving and making more effective 
relationships with employees and other 
individuals on a person-to-person basis. 

C. Permitting the administrator to look 
objectively and fearlessly at himself in 
order that he can feel free to improve 
in the many ways necessary to effective 
administration. 

D. Giving the administrator access to 
techniques for organizational problem 
solving such as the conference method, 
brainstorming, the incident process, 
interviewing, etc. 

Developing a framework for action by: 

A. Assisting in the development of a corps 
of managers skilled in the use of train- 
ing tools. 

B. Creating an organizational climate in 
which an agency dares to look at itself 
and its operations with a view to self- 
improvement. 

C. Developing a communications network 
whereby management and the em- 
ployee can effectively talk together 
whether in a series of interlocking con- 
ferences or on a person-to-person basis. 

D. Giving management a method whereby 
nearly all employees feel they have an 
investment in the organization and a 
responsibility for making it better. 

Increasing know-how in: 

A. Conducting training programs to as- 
sist employees to improve quality and 
quantity of work in current assign- 
ments. 

B. Using on-the-job training as a man- 

agement tool. 

. Meeting management responsibilities 
in planning, control, coordinating, de- 
cision-making, etc. 
Thinking about proper and efficient 
utilization of employees. 
Not only knowing about and _ talking 
about, but doing a good management job 
of using interpersonal skills and employee 
development processes to discover and 
solve pressing organizational problems 
within the framework for action that has 
been established. Specifically: 

A. Orienting the employee. 

B. Teaching him (insofar as is necessary) 

his job. 

. Training supervisors in name to be- 

come supervisors in fact. 

Using the brain power of all employ- 

ees to solve such problems as absentee- 

ism, accident and injury, public rela- 


D. 


C 
D. 
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tions, budgeting, record keeping, and 
management. 

E. Increasing the ability to talk about 
and consider trouble spots in or- 
ganization, whether stimulated from 
within or without. 


Examples 

As an example of how the above might 
be carried out, one organization in State 
service, the Division of Forestry, prepared 
a budget by utilizing their newly learned 
group skills to enable the entire organiza- 
tion to participate. The budget officer pre- 
pared standards which were sent to the 
field units. The standards involved re- 
placement equipment, etc. The Ranger 
Units consulted the field men in confer- 
ence groups. Once a decision was made at 
the Ranger Unit, the district called in the 
Ranger Unit heads and the budget was 
consolidated. From the district, the Deputy 
State Foresters carried the budget to head- 
quarters and they were heard on an in- 
dividual basis, district by district, finally 
getting together in a group meeting in 
which the entire Division budget was dis- 
cussed. More agency satisfaction has been 
expressed over this budget (1956-57) than 
many previous fiscal years. 

As another example of how interlocking 
conferences might be used, the Depart- 
ment of Alcoholic Beverage Control cre- 
ated both an employee and a management 
committee to examine the use of forms 
within the organization. Having made a 
preliminary and separate examination of 
the problem, the groups got together with 
the director. A complete revision of re- 
ports and forms is now under way. A sav- 
ing of time, money, and effort has thus 
been made possible through the utilization 
of the brain power of the departmental 
staff. 

The Department of Fish and Game is 
using a series of interlocking conferences 
to introduce a time reporting system in the 
organization and to obtain work improve- 
ment and cost reduction assistance through 
the use of “brainstorming” sessions. ‘These 
are but a few examples of how the com- 
munications network developed through 
training is being used as framework for 
action. 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


How It Is Done 

The means by which the program is 
established involves working with man- 
agement and key supervisory groups; con- 
veying specific management and training 
‘kills to them in such a way that they 
themselves are willing and able to pass 
hese on to subordinates; learning the use 
of some specific training methods. Each 
»rogram has been tailor made to fit the 
iveeds of the particular agency involved. 
While programs have had some similarity 
£ content, such as conference and group 
methods and skills, interviewing, job in- 
‘truction training, and other common 
‘raining methods, emphasis in each of 
these subject matter areas has differed with 
each agency. 





“Line Supervisors Selected as 
Trainers” 

Common to all programs has been 
the selection of key supervisors to be 
trained as departmental trainers. 
(This, after top management has 
been trained and has decided to ap- 
prove the program.) 











Most departmental supervisors need to 
know how to use audio-visual aids. Accord- 


ing to need, training is given in the use of . 


blackboards, charts, models, cut-aways, 
specimens, equipment, books, magazines, 
newspapers, handouts, diagrams, filmstrips, 
visual cast, opaque projector, and motion 
pictures. Manuals of instruction, vital to 
the operation of most agencies, are also 
discussed during the training. 

Following is a brief description of dif- 
ferent phases of the course (keeping in 
mind that this is a composite and not the 
picture of any one program): 


The Conference Method 

Conference methods are learned “by do- 
ing.” Trainees lead conferences on topics 
which are of interest and concern their 
agency. Participants are taught to analyze 
the conference process and to criticize 
themselves as to performance. They are 
also taught to aid the leader as the con- 
ferences progress. Usually, each trainee 


gets the opportunity to lead three confer- 
ences during the course of the sessions. 
With the group effort constantly focused 
on improvement, not only are the depart- 
mental conferences improved but the qual- 
ity of personal leadership of the individ- 
uals is greatly enhanced as a result of the 
program. During training for conference 
leadership, one of the main areas of em- 
phasis is on developing self-knowledge, 
interpersonal skills, and increased sensi- 
tivity. 


Spiral Analysis Method of Learning to Listen 

Very appealing to trainees is the section 
on listening. Trainees are paired off and 
interviews are recorded. When listening to 
recorded interviews it is possible to dem- 
onstrate to trainees what happens when a 
person “talks instead of listens” by chart- 
ing and analyzing the interviews using the 
“Spiral Analysis” method. A goodly num- 
ber of instances of on-the-job application 
of newly learned interviewing techniques 
have been brought to our attention. A 
number of the trainees have said that this 
training alone is worth the “price of ad- 
mission. 

Group Techniques 

Hand in hand with conference leader- 
ship and membership are group methods 
and techniques that greatly improve or- 
ganization and training operations. Among 
techniques utilized in most agency pro- 
grams are: 

1. Practicing supervision (role playing) 

2. Case method 

3. Incident method 

4. Brainstorming 

5. Risk technique 


Practicing supervision involves setting 
up an extemporaneous dramatic scene in 
which each individual participant is asked 
to take the part of a certain type of em- 
ployee or individual and to enact a part 
(for example, a report of performance in- 
terview, a disciplinary interview, or other 
person-to-person situation). Recent sessions 
have included multiple role playing with 
situations being built up step by step. 

The case method involves assembling 
the elements of a happening or condition 





which as a total make up a problem. The 
problem is then discussed by the group 
members, each person contributing his 
idea as to what should be done to bring 
about a solution of the case. 

Among the valuable trainee-centered 
methods which may be used in a problem- 
solving conference as well as in a teaching 
situation is the incident method. In the in- 
cident method, we have an adaptation of 
the scientific method to management prob- 
lem-solving. First, the group is asked to 
gather or establish the facts. In the train- 
ing session, the group leader has the facts. 
The group must ask questions in order to 
obtain as many of the facts as possible. 
When the group feels that it has sufficient 
facts, members then collectively decide 
“what needs to be decided.” 

Many saddle-weary conference attendees 
know full well that a lot of meetings are 
unsuccessful because there is no common 
agreement as to the problem which must 
be solved. The step in which the group 
works on “what needs to be decided” is 
merely a pointing up of the problem. With 
the group fact conscious, this is a good deal 
easier to do than in the traditional con- 
ference situation. 

Knowing what is to be decided, the 
group then proceeds to the solution. Fol- 
lowing this, trainees generalize on what 
on-the-job use they are going to make of 
what they have learned during the session. 

Brainstorming is a method used to stim- 
ulate a free wheeling approach to making 
improvements. Suggestions are asked for 
and listed without evaluation. Employees 
then assess suggestions and management 
improvements. 

In the risk technique supervisors learn 
how to invite group members to express 
fears, doubts, and disadvantages. Once 
these are examined, the positive side of 
problems is easier to see and consider. 


Job Instruction Training 


Job instruction training is commonly 
known as J.I.T. It is one of the courses de- 
veloped during the war by the Training 
Within Industry Group. Put simply, it is 
a method of teaching almost any “doing” 
type of job on a person-to-person basis. 
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Job instruction training has been very 
well received in State service and some 
agencies have carried on department-wide 
job instruction training programs for su- 
pervisory personnel. 


Other Training Methods 


In presenting the other training meth- 
ods, the participative aspect of training is 
also emphasized. Never is a trainee simply 
told how a certain method is used. In each 
instance, trainees actually practice the type 
of training which is under examination. 
For example, one trainee is made responsi- 
ble for the handling of the panel sympo- 
sium, another the understudy method, an- 
other objective tests, and so forth. A field 
trip is conducted to the audio-visual sec- 
tion of the Department of Education 
where trainees learn first hand about the 
use of audio-visual equipment. Later on 
the “Country Fair” is set up with every 
practical kind of audio-visual instrument 
being displayed on tables with the trainee 
going from one to the other using each un- 
til he masters its operation. ‘Throughout 
the session, trainees are asked to set up and 
operate audio-visual equipment as needed. 
They learn the mechanical operation of 
audio-visual equipment as well as the 
proper way of utilizing each type of audio- 
visual device. 


Planning 


A final aspect of the program embodies a 
workshop on planning. Planning includes: 


1. How to establish a communications 
network. 

2. How to initiate and capitalize on ac- 
tion programs. 

3. How to spot training needs. 

4. How to go about gathering all the re- 
sources necessary to put on a training ses- 
sion. 

5. How to plan which methods and de- 
vices should be used to put over each type 
of knowledge. 


Training ‘Organization 
Ideally, the communications network 
should be carried on within the line or- 
ganization. Actually, more is required. 
After top management acquires the 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


“action” skills; after key supervisors are 
trained as training coordinators; and after 
these training coordinators have trained 
the entire supervisory staff; an organiza- 
tion is needed to perpetuate and imple- 
ment the training. 

1. One person at the administrative 
level is designated to head up the program. 

2. A training committee is appointed. 
This committee 7s top management. 

3. The key supervisors who have been 
trained as “training coordinators’ are or- 


ganized as a working group offering staff 
assistance to the training committee. The 
coordinator’s function is to assist in stimu- 
lating, organizing, and in some cases acti- 
vating action and organization develop- 
ment programs subject to the approval of 
the training committee. Training coordi- 
nators may either work in problems and 
projects at the request of the training com- 
mittee, or on their own initiative. 

Charted, the training organization might 
look like this: 





AGENCY TRAINING 


Director 


COMMITTEE 






















* . * Unit Heads 


First-line 
Supervisors 


* ® 1. Worker Level 


Deputies 


* Division Chiefs » 


Section 
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Training Coordinators 
(Key Section Supervisors) 











Time Investment 


Obviously, it takes time to develop the 
climate, organization, and skill required to 
implement this type of training. Initial 
training sessions for top management run, 
at the minimum, three days (28 hours, in- 
cluding night meetings). Training time re- 
quired to train key supervisors as training 
coordinators runs to eight days (72 hours). 
This time is spent acquiring attitudes and 
skills necessary to START the program. 
Initial programs for other supervisors gen- 
erally run to five days. 

Follow up (or the action) occurs largely 
in regular staff meetings where organiza- 
tion problems are attacked on a planned 
and problem solving basis. Staff time is 
also taken in meetings of the training com- 
mittee and training coordinators. 

In order to invest this much time in a 
program management must assure itself 
that what is occurring is worthwhile. As 
training proceeds from the top down, man- 
agement at all levels typically tests the 
process by trying out newly acquired skills 
and at least subjectively evaluates the re- 
sults. Experience indicates that what they 
find is “good.” Demand for the program 
has increased to a gratifying degree. Ad- 
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ministrators of participating agencies have 
spread the word and have become the best 
“advertisers” of the program. 


Summary 

Apparently, then, we are presenting here 
a different view of training than that held 
traditionally. The function of training as 
we see it is to set up a communications net- 
work for management and for the worker. 
Within this communications network are 
provided mechanics for exploration of any 
kind of organization problem. Within this 
communication network positive forces of 
organization are liberated in order that or- 
ganization development may take place. 

There is a definite place within this net- 
work for training in specific jobs and tech- 
nical skills. This training, however, instead 
of being a patch upon the organization 
comes from a developmental need within 
the organization. 

In short, it seems that we have seen 
opened up for us a direction in manage- 
ment that appears to positively motivate 
and stimulate the civil servant, that helps 
overcome organizational inertia, and more 
than any approach the Training Division 
has found to date assists and permits the 
State manager to really manage. 
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Labor Management Cooperation in Government 


U. J. Gendron 





rJV HE GROWING demand by labor on gov- 

pe agencies and Congress for 
participation in wage determinations and 
r-lated matters affecting the welfare of the 
biue collar employees make it timely that 
federal experience in this field be reviewed 
aad appraised. 

The growth of government activities 
and technological advancement in the last 
two decades have required an increasing 
demand for the skilled technicians in every 
field of endeavor. This has brought the 
government indirect competition with pri- 
vate industry for trained people with good 
educational background. It brought into 
government service journeymen who 
served their apprenticeship through trade 
unions and who have retained these union 
affiliations after joining the government. 
This rapid growth of union craftsmen in 
the government service has established a 
nucleus of personnel which union leaders 
feel they should represent in matters affect- 
ing their interest. While the part unions 
should play in representing the labor force 
has not been clearly defined, it is clear that 
union leaders are showing a continuously 
growing interest in blue collar workers in 
the government service and in legislation 
affecting their interest. 

In some instances, labor unions and gov- 
ernment agencies have recognized the 
growing need for some machinery which 
would protect the inherent rights of both 
labor and the government. 


Purpose of “General Agreements” 


In line with this need, some agencies of 
the government have entered into General 
Agreements with labor councils. These 
agreements recognize that the government 
is a sovereign entity dedicated to the ac- 
complishment of a public purpose and 
that in the accomplishment of that pur- 
pose both the agency and the employees 
must conform to all applicable federal 


e U. J. Gendron is Assistant to the Regional Direc- 
tor, Region 2, U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, Sacra- 
mento, California. He serves also as Chairman of 
the Central Valley Wage Negotiating Committee. 





laws, executive orders, regulations, and 
policies. They recognize unions as repre- 
senting employee majorities and provide 
machinery for collective bargaining and 
for labor management cooperation. 

Specifically, the objectives in these agree- 
ments are to: 


1. Provide for fair and reasonable rates of 
pay, hours and working conditions for the em- 
ployees. 

2. Insure the making of appointments and 
promotions on a merit basis. 

3. Promote stability of employment and es- 
tablish satisfactory tenure. 

4. Provide for improvement and betterment 
programs designed to aid the employees in 
achieving their acknowledged and recognized 
objectives. 

5. Promote the highest degree of efficiency 
and responsibility in the performance of the 
work and the accomplishment of the public 


‘purposes of the agency. 


6. Adjust promptly all disputes arising be- 
tween them, whether related to matters cov- 
ered by the agreement or otherwise. 

7. Promote systematic labor-management co- 
operation between the agency and its employ- 
ees. 

8. Recognize the rights of veterans. 


Experience of Bureau of Reclamation 


Since 1949 five Regions of the Bureau of 
Reclamation within the Department of the 
Interior have negotiated labor agreements, 
principally but not entirely in electric 
power generation and distribution opera- 
tions. The Bureau employees at such well- 
known features as Coulee and Shasta dams 
are among those covered by these agree- 
ments. 

Federal experience with these labor con- 
tracts is little known, notwithstanding the 
fact that many legislative measures have 








been presented to Congress for actions to 
improve wage fixing procedures and indus- 
trial relations. 

The experience of Region 2 of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, with headquarters at Sacramento, 
is a noteworthy example of the benefits 
and advantages which can be gained by 
both management and employees operat- 
ing under a labor agreement. This Region 
executed an agreement with the Central 
Valley ‘Trades Council in August of 1952 
covering all skilled tradesmen and laborers 
operating and maintaining the far flung 
Central Valley Project consisting of four 
powerplants with a capacity of over 
500,000 KW, a major pumping plant at 
Tracy with a capacity of 135,000 h.p., and 
an extended system of transmission lines 
and of canals transporting water from 
Northern California to the southern part 
of the San Joaquin Valley. 

While the agreement contains the eight 
major objectives, enumerated above, con- 
sideration can be limited to objective num- 
ber one relating to the determination of 
fair and reasonable rates, and number 
seven relating to the development of labor- 
management cooperation. 

Wage negotiations, under Labor Man- 
agement Agreements, particularly at the 
inception, presented many problems. Mu- 
tually satisfactory solutions had to be de- 
veloped to those problems. A major hurdle 
was the necessity that there be a meeting 
of minds as to the scope of the negotia- 
tions. This involved recognition of the dif- 
ferences between private industry and fed- 
eral negotiations. Private industry discus- 
sions blanket every phase of the industry, 
such as economics, profits, pay, fringe ben- 
efits, etc. Federal discussions are limited to 
direct pay items (wages, overtime, shift 
differentials, call-back premiums, etc.) and 
never get into employee benefits, which are 
fixed by statute. A further limitation by 
federal and departmental policy is that 
wages must be established in line with pre- 
vailing wage rates in the area. 

While these limitations indicate a re- 
stricted field for negotiations and bargain- 
ing, the experience has been that federal 
wage determinations have proved highly 
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susceptible to standard bargaining pro- 
cedure because of the complex considera- 
tions that enter into them, the discretion 
involved in handling those considerations, 
and the importance of achieving practical 
and equitable results. 

Both management and employee rep- 
resentatives approach negotiations with 
opening and retreat positions rehearsed in 
advance. All such positions purport to be 
reasonable interpretations of the import of 
the factual evidence, but the earlier the po- 
sition, the more advantageous it is to one 
party of the negotiations. These partisan 
initial positions are essential to a reason- 
able outcome. The debate on them exposes 
the untenability of extreme expectations 
on either side; also, any errors or insuff- 
ciencies in the thinking of either group. It 
develops a due appreciation of the objec- 
tives and limitations that define a satisfac- 
tory result for the other party. After a cer- 
tain point, the exchange of offers and 
counter-offers proceeds within the limits 
of reasonable interpretations of the evi- 
dence on prevailing rates and_ practices. 
Either complete agreement is reached or 
compromise settlements are made of re- 
maining differences. 

The first negotiating meetings were difh- 
cult and sometimes unrestrained. Recent 
negotiations, however, have been based on 
reasonable expectations. This changed at- 
titude can be attributed to the develop- 
ment of friendly and cooperative relation- 
ship, a better understanding of limitations 
imposed by law on such negotiations, and 
recognition that successful negotiations 
must be based on fair and sound premises 
to both the employee and management. 
Any other premise defeats the purpose of 
the agreement. 

One of the most important gains 
through this bargaining procedure has 
been the participation of the employees in 
these negotiations through their union 
bargaining agents and the employee dele- 
gates who are authorized to attend the 
meetings. Not only do the employees re- 
view the wage picture with their negotia- 
tors prior to the start of negotiations; thev 
keep in constant contact with the progress 
of the negotiations until a final result is 
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reached. Final agreement is subject to rati- 
fication by the employees. Thus, the em- 
ployees have a full disclosure of all the 
facts, and as reasonable individuals, have 
1 better appreciation of the Government’s 
position. Upon ratification by the employ- 
ves, the wage schedule is promptly ap- 
proved by the Regional Director and it be- 
comes effective immediately. 


Conclusions 


In summation, the bargaining process 
has proved an effective tool in adjusting 
wages; four years of experience have pro- 
duced results which can be considered only 
as very satisfactory. 

While pay consideration is of prime im- 
portance to the employees and to manage- 
ment, management also has a keen interest 
in developing an esprit de corps in its em- 
ployees calling for maximum labor man- 
agement cooperation at all levels of opera- 
tion. With this objective in mind the Gen- 
eral Agreement with the Council provides 
for the establishment of joint cooperative 
committees at plant levels the membership 
of which is drawn from both the employees 
and supervisory staff, to give consideration 
to such matters as elimination of waste; 
conservation of materials, supplies and 
manpower; improvement in quality of 
workmanship and services; promotion of 
education and training; correction of con- 
ditions making for grievances; encourage- 
ment of courtesy to the public; safety, and 
strengthening of morale. 

After a somewhat shaky start, three such 
committees are currently organized on the 
Central Valley Project. They meet at two 
months intervals and each meeting runs 


about two hours. The committees have 
from 8 to 10 members. Currently, two of 
the three committee chairmen are em- 
ployee representatives. 

At first, committee business focused on 
employee “gripes” and needs for informa- 
tion and explanations concerning admin- 
istrative policy and procedures. Progres- 
sively, as the need for this type of informa- 
tion was satisfied, these committees began 
to function in an active auxiliary role in 
the general management of plant opera- 
tions. The minutes of the meetings testify 
to the contributions of the employees to 
management for the improvement of its 
operations. In the past four years, these 
joint meetings have brought about a closer 
supervisor-employee relationship through 
open and free discussion of ideas of mu- 
tual interest to both management and em- 
ployees. There is a definite indication of 
improved attitudes directly traceable to 
these meetings and a growing interest in 
management problems by the employees. 
This improved attitude is best reflected by 
the fact that complaints, which were a con- 
tinuous source of harassment to both the 
Council and management in the early days 
of the agreement, have now reached the 
vanishing point. It indicates a better un- 
derstanding by both sides of each other’s 


_ point of view which leads to reasonable 


discussion and settlement. It proves the 
point that to know each other’s problems 
thoroughly is to understand each other as 
individuals, to understand is to sympa- 
thize. The natural tendency under these 
conditions by both management and labor 
is to “do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” 
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MPORTANT QUESTIONS of personnel policy and practice seldom yield “cut-and-dried” an- 


swers. The editors have posed the question below to several persons representing differen 
points of view to give readers guidelines in formulating their own policies. 


The Question 


“When an employee in the classified (career) service accepts an ap- 
pointment to an unclassified (political) job, what policy should govern?” 





Says WILLIAM S. CARPENTER ... 
Formerly President, New Jersey State Civil 
Service Commission; presently Acting Direc- 
tor, Division of Legislative Information and 
Research. 


In New Jersey transfers from the classified 
to the unclassified service are pretty completely 
covered by statute. A classified employee who 
accepts elective office will ordinarily be given 
leave of absence for the duration of his term; 
other classified employees may obtain leaves of 
absence for six months, renewable for an addi- 
tional six months. In the counties and munici- 
palities the leave policy is broadly construed, 
and extensions are freely granted by the Civil 
Service Commission upon request of the ap- 
pointing authority. An exception to the policy 
governing leaves of absence from the state 
service was made by P.L. 1947, C.14, which 
provides that appointees of the Governor to 
unclassified positions shall be given leave of 
absence from any classified position for the 
duration of the gubernatorial appointment. 
The Attorney General has ruled that the ac- 
ceptance of an unclassified position by a classi- 
fied civil service employee terminates his rights 
in the classified service. 

There is also an act (P.L. 1948, C.121) which 
provides that the Civil Service Commission 
may, after. public hearing, decide that merit 
and fitness cannot be determined in any one of 
three specified ways, whereupon the position 
shall be placed in the unclassified service. Little 
or no recourse has been had to this statute, 
because it would be a hardy politician who 
concluded that there was no practicable method 
of determining merit and fitness for public 
appointment. 

The policies governing transfers from classi- 
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fied to unclassified positions in New Jersey ap 
pear to me to be sound. Few, if any, state em 
ployees take leave, unless they have been 
elected to public office or are appointed by the 
Governor to confidential positions in his office 

In these cases, there are known limits to the 
appointments, and department heads or other 
appointing authorities can plan replacements 
accordingly. It would seem to me wholly de- 
structive of any civil service system to grant 
indefinite leaves of absence for any purpose. 

I have always encouraged classified civil serv- 
ice employees to stand for elective office. There 
is no better way to gain knowledge of the whole 
process of government than through elective 
office. Public employees can live too sheltered 
an existence. They could benefit from the abuse 
which is heaped upon the policy-making official 
at the same time that they share in the glorious 
adventure of promoting the government under 
which they live. When they return to their 
classified civil service jobs, they will have in- 
creased in stature as public employees as a re- 
sult of the experience gained in elective office. 


But it is important that the public employee | 


shall not remain too long away from his perma- 
nent job. No civil service employee lives alone: 
he is part of an organization and owes his as- 
sociates in his bureau, department, or agency 
his assistance in advancing the interests of his 
group. He can conscientiously remain away 
from his permanent job only so long as he is 
learning something that will be helpful to his 
associates as well as himself. 

Finally, it seems to me very important that 2 
uniform policy be pursued throughout the 
civil service system. Department heads and 
other appointing authorities can be counted 
upon to press for exceptions or for a little fine 
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discrimination in administration. A civil service 
administrator who yields to the temptation to 
pursue different policies in the matter of leaves 
oi absence should have firm statutory founda- 
tion for his irregularities. The exception from 
established policy can lead to the ruination of 
a career system. 


1?) 


«ys LYNTON K. CALDWELL ... 
Associate Professor, Department of Political 
Science, University of Indiana. 


As I see it, the policy affecting the public em- 
pioyee who leaves the classified service to accept 
political appointment should be no different 
than that applying to voluntary separation 
fiom the classified service to accept any other 
type of employment. No special penalty or 
advantage should attach to the acceptance of 
political appointment. The reinstatement 
rights of the employee should, in general, be 
no different than those obtaining should he 
leave the service for private business or profes- 
sional practice. 

There does, however, arise a question of 
suitability for re-appointment to a classified 
position when the candidate has administered 
a partisan policy, especially in a politically sen- 
sitive or controversial area. The same question 
of suitability, however, would arise in the case 
of a career official who left the public service 
to become, for example, a corporation or union 
executive and subsequently wished to return to 
a classified position in an agency charged with 
the regulation of the business or union affairs 
with which he had been associated. The candi- 
date might be a wiser and more capable public 
servant because of this experience, but his ob- 
jectivity regarding his previous connections in- 
evitably would be subject to question. Simi- 
larly, the employee who has chosen to become 
an active protagonist of partisan policy cannot 
expect henceforth to be accepted as an impar- 
tial public servant. 

There are, of course, politically appointive 
positions that involve a relatively low degree 
of partisanship. Where the employee has served 
in an unclassified political position virtually as 
he did in the classified service, a subsequent 
return to the classified service should in itself 
pose no major policy question. If he re-entered 
the career service in an area well removed from 
that in which he served politically, the mere 
fact of partisan appointment might not give 
rise to a question of suitability. 

But the test of suitability for reinstatement 
is not the sort that can be fully defined by 
statute or rule. It should rest with the judgment 
of an appointing officer operating under civil 
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service law whether the candidate in question 
has rendered himself unsuitable for re-appoint- 
ment because of previous occupation. For this 
reason no preferred status should prevail, and 
the returning employee should be willing to 
take his chances with others eligible for the 
position. 


Says ROWLAND EGGER ... 

Director, Woodrow Wilson Department of 

Foreign Affairs, University of Virginia. 

The acceptance of a political appointment 
by a career civil servant poses issues of policy 
that cannot be divorced from the facts of the 
case, and it is not very likely that any useful 
principles of universal applicability can be laid 
down. 

As a general proposition, acceptance of a 
highly exposed political post should imply a di- 
vorce from previous career status and, prefer- 
ably, organizational affiliations. Since promo- 
tion out of the career service frequently occurs 
within the same department, however, the latter 
is not always feasible. It isobvious that a person 
in an exposed political job, the effective per- 
formance of which requires identification with 
the interests and programs of a political leader 
or a political party, cannot but be embarrassed 
by the necessity of ordering his conduct in such 
a way as to enable him subsequently to reassume 
career status. It is likewise true that an ex-career 
employee in an exposed political post can do 
little that over the long run is helpful either to 


the organization in which he has made _ his 


career or to the career service. On the other 
hand, many so-called political appointments in 
the federal service, and in many of the state 
services as well, are as passionlessly anonymous 
and in fact much less exposed politically than 
some bureau and division headships custom- 
arily occupied by career officials. Secondment 
to such an unexposed post has about as much 
political significance as ordinary educational 
leave, and can be regarded in much the same 
way. In between these two extremes lie the ma- 
jority of cases involving promotion out of the 
career service, and the extent to which status 
and organizational ties should be maintained 
is in each case a calculated risk. The risk, how- 
ever, is to the welfare of the organization and 
the career service, and it is their interests that 
must be safeguarded. 

Apart from the question of the general po- 
litical exposure of the position to which the 
career civil servant is appointed is its special 
relationship to the organization with which he 
is connected at the time of appointment. In 
some cases, the reterition of career status may 


be entirely feasible and proper, although the 
retention of the organizational connection may 
not be. This situation ordinarily arises when 
the promotion is from an operating organiza- 
tion to a staff agency, in which the promoted 
employee is, or may be, called upon to adjudi- 
cate the interests of the organization with which 
he has previously been connected. If he expects 
to return to the organization from which he 
was promoted, he is confronted with grave 
stresses and strains on both his loyalties and 
his impartiality. It is unfortunate that the struc- 
ture of federal and state career services, which 
make no provision for career status apart from 
a connection with a particular job in a particu- 
lar organization, render almost impossible the 
retention of career status along with the sever- 
ance of organizational ties. It should be pointed 
out that this problem is not restricted to the 
career employee appointed to a political post. 
It arises in its most acute form within the con- 
fines of the most tightly organized career serv- 
ices in the government—every time an officer in 
the armed services is assigned to duty with the 
Joint Chiefs. 

A third important consideration in dealing 
with career employees appointed to political 
posts relates to the situation produced in the 
organization by the absence of the career em- 
ployee. Some long established organizations 
with largely routine operations involving a 
minimum of major program decisions and 
which are fairly deep in topside managerial 
personnel are probably able to operate about as 
well with direction from the No. 2 or even No. 
3 man as from the boss himself, so that if other 
considerations permit no real harm is done by 
giving No. 1 a leave of absence if he should be 
the person tapped for political appointment. 
On the other hand, in an organization which is 
confronted with large program and policy de- 
cisions, it is unwise from the point of view of 
the organization and unfair from the point of 
view of subordinate managerial officials to 
saddle them with responsibilities to which the 
authority and prestige of acting heads rarely 
respond. It is also true, however, that a tem- 
porary absence on the part of a slightly ossified 
but presently undisposable No. 1, for which a 
political appointment might provide the happy 
occasion, is sometimes the most direct route to 
managerial improvement in the public service. 
If leave is granted, ordinary prudence would 
seem to dictate that it should not be longer 
than one year, perhaps in extraordinary circum- 
stances once renewable by mutual consent. 

A fourth important problem arises in con- 
nection with the career employee himself. ‘The 
career service is, as a general proposition, not a 
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very good preparation for the exercise of po- 
litical power, and the exercise of political 
power, Heaven knows, is the moral equivalent 
of hasheesh to the career civil servant. More 
college professors, who are career employees in 
a very real sense, have been ruined by appoini- 
ment to political jobs in the past quarter of 1 
century than by all other infections to whic) 
this especially protected segment of society is 
vulnerable. The only reason more people in 
the classified civil service have not been simi- 
larly ruined is because fewer have received sucii 
appointments. It is difficult to reassume the 
anonymity of a mere “Mr.” after one has be- 
come accustomed to thinking of oneself as 
“Honorable” or even, in some cases, as “Your 
Excellency.” It is equally difficult, titles aside, 
to drop a half dozen digits from the scale of 
one’s conceptual processes. The career em- 
ployee most likely to attract political attention, 
moreover, is in most cases also the employee 
most likely to become beholden to the so-called 
amenities of political circles. I am inclined, in 
short, to entertain serious reservations concern- 
ing the usefulness of political experience in 
either edifying the intellectual or exalting the 
moral capacities of civil servants. In even the 
best of circumstances, careful consideration 
should be given to whether the organization is 
capable of redigesting, when the time comes, 
the career employee who has dabbled in the 
fleshpots of politics. 

The establishment and recognition of a top 
managerial service, especially in the federal es- 
tablishment, would go a long way toward solv- 
ing this problem, by minimizing the number of 
transitions from the career to the political serv- 
ice. But it would not solve them all, by any 
means. If one listens carefully one can occasion- 
ally hear, even in the sacred precincts of White- 
hall, the plaintive refrain, “I didn’t wanta do 
it, I didn’t wanta do it.” In Washington, curi- 
ously enough, I hear on the grapevine that 
while the President and the Congress are ready 
for a “Senior Civil Service,” the senior civil 
servants themselves will have none of it, and 
are bitterly opposed to the notion of transfer- 
ability and reassignment implicit in the estab- 
lishment of an administrative class. Sigmund 
Freud would have found this very interesting. 


Says ROSS MILLER ... 
City Manager, Madesto, California, 
and BERNICE MITCHEL ... 
Personnel Technician, Modesto, California. 


What do you do when an employee in the 
competitive service accepts an appointment in 
the noncompetitive? Do you hold his old job 
for him? 
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1. Let’s take an easy case first. If Classified 
Joe accepts a political job in another public 
agency, the break should be sharp, clean, and 
sure. A razor cut bleeds a lot at first, but it is 
neat, swift, and it’s definite. It heals quicker 
than a ragged tear. As he leaves, probably you 
would sort of like to hold a job for Good Old 
Joe; but this is a poor time for sentiment. A 
leave of absence can only be a complication. 

Recognize that this break may be final. Ap- 
preciate that a complete break may be better 
for Joe. If he’s capable, he may well go on to 
beiter things and greater public service. If you 
put him on leave, he will feel an obligation to 
return for a token period of service, even 
though more attractive avenues may have 
opened to him. 

If the break is complete, the employee and 
the agency are both free. The agency can re- 
cruit on a permanent basis, attracting a greater 
number of qualified people. If Joe later wishes 
to return, the agency can take a fresh look at 
him. He may have become too big for the 
old job. He may have become unsuited through 
his political experiences. He may have made 
political ties, obligations, or enemies that 
would make rehiring awkward for the agency. 
He may be better, or he may be bitter, but he 
won't be the same. Be free to weigh all factors 
in deciding whether he should be rehired—if 
he later wishes to return. 

2. If Classified Joe is running for election to 
a political job, if rules permit, put him on 
leave without pay while he campaigns, filling 


his job on a stop-gap basis. (Maybe you can ro- | 


tate other staff members through it for the ex- 
perience.) If Joe is elected, terminate him. He 
will have enough pressures, and so will you, 
without wondering how his political acts will 
affect his employing agency and his old job. 
That one is easy, too. 

3. Now, what about the fellow who is pro- 
moted out of the competitive service, within 
your own agency? 

As an administrator in the public service, 
you do what is best for the service. “The great- 
est good for the greatest number.” Although 
the desires and needs of the employee should 
receive careful consideration, finally the deci- 
sion must be based on the public good. The 
public is best served if reinstatement is possi- 
ble for a reasonable period but not legislatively 
required. 

If your legislation doesn’t have this kind of 
flexibility, the goal should be toward getting 
more of it—not less. This brings with it a se- 
rious obligation for completely fair, responsible 
administration and I think we in administra- 
tion are ready for it. 


For purposes of expressing an opinion, I 
will assume you have, or can aim toward get- 
ting, legislation which will allow conscientious 
exercise of judgment in the individual case of 
a classified employee entering the noncompet- 
itive service in your agency. It may be feasible 
to grant a very limited leave of absence while 
the employee serves a qualifying period in the 
new job. This could be the same go to 60 days 
it may take to recruit his replacement. Maybe 
you can check with Joe to see how things are 
going, just before appointing his successor. 

If he later wishes to return, there can be pro- 
vision for reinstatement without examination 
—at the discretion of the appointing authority 
(not the employee). It is good to be able to re- 
employ as simply as possible those who really 
have a contribution to make. But take a long 
hard look at every case in which you are 
tempted to grant a leave of absence which com- 
mit you, your successor—actually the public 
you serve—to a reinstatement which may look 
all right today, but may be all wrong when the 
time comes. The employee is entering the 
noncompetitive service—a field without tenure. 
Joe should face up to this in deciding to try it. 
If the political situation changes, we in the un- 
classified service are on our own merit—our 
merit as of the moment. 

This doesn’t mean that if things don’t work 
out well on the new noncompetitive appoint- 
ment, Good Old Joe is automatically out on his 
ear. He’s back in competition for a job with 
your agency. If he has years of valuable ex- 
perience and ability, chances are he can be 
fitted back into the organization. There should 
be means of waiving entrance age limits, and 
examinations, if the case justifies it. I only 
urge that the decision be administrative—not 
rigidly legislated. A requirement for reinstate- 
ment for all persons who move out of the clas- 
sified service into unclassified positions would 
mean some of the top-notch persons would 
move on up and out of the agency—but those 
who couldn’t make that grade would be back, 
practically 100%. 

This problem becomes more acute in more 
“inbred” organizations. In municipal service, 
the best, or worst, examples are likely to arise 
in the police and fire service. Practice has long 
been to fill positions on a closed promotional 
basis. This makes it rough for a man to get into 
some other department at any intermediate 
level. If a Captain accepts a job as Chief and 
later loses it, he will have to seek an appoint- 
ment as Chief in another city. Chances are 
against his going into some other department 
as Captain or even Lieutenant. This situation 
naturally creates pressure for, and to some ex- 








tent may justify, the retention of status by 
persons leaving the competitive service to ac- 
cept higher jobs. 

Recognizing this problem doesn’t mean we 
have to like it and to perpetuate it. We must 
also appreciate the position of the new admini- 
strative head of a police department who finds 
himself with all the complex problems natural 
to his job, PLUS the unnatural inheritance of 
top officer jobs filled by ex-police chiefs, his 
predecessors who have “had it” and come home 
to roost until retirement. They may be excel- 
lent officers or they may not. They may be in- 
clined to drag feet, when administrative 
changes are made, more than if they were not 
co-authors of the status quo. They can drag 
their feet in a hundred ways, like centipedes in 
safety shoes. 

I submit that, if there were no reinstatement 
rights extended, there would be fewer willing 
to accept political appointments as_ Police 
Chief. A man would be sure in his own mind he 
was chief caliber, before he’d leap from his rela- 
tively secure “competitive” job to the even 
more competitive chief's job on a sink-or-swim 
basis. And I think that would be good for the 
police service. 

Always, in considering this kind of problem, 
our principal obligation is not to the employee 
who is leaving, but to those who are staying, 
and to the service they represent. Let’s avoid 
building the concept of tenure-at-any-price into 
our personnel systems. Every right of a termi- 
nated employee to reinstatement is one less op- 
portunity for those who remain. Hold the job 
for the man who is NOT leaving and is work- 
ing toward it. Don’t discourage and perhaps 
lose the best of those coming up the line by 
holding a number of potential reinstatements 
that may rob them of advancement. If Joe 
wants the job, let him stay in it. If he doesn’t, 
let someone else have it. 


Says HUGH M. MORRISON ... 

Chairman, Civil Service Commission, Prov- 

ince of British Columbia, Canada. 

Before expressing opinion on this question 
the meaning of the terminology used should be 
clear. “Classified” and ‘‘career,” as inferred, may 
be accepted as generally synonymous in prac- 
tice. “Unclassified” and “political,” however, are 
not generally synonymous in practice, because 
such appointments may range from those re- 
sulting from the use of approved merit examin- 
ing procedures to those resulting from purely 
political action. As the causes leading to, and 
the effects of, such appointments generally are 
as diverse as their types, it behooves us to have 
each in mind when answering the question. In 
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doing so, let us think of the merit type of ap. 
pointment as “Type A” and the political type 
as “Type B.” 

When considering this question, interests of 
certain parties should be ranked in descending 
order of importance. The interests of the ap- 
pointing authority, i.e., management or the 
public should be put in first place; in second 
place should be put the interests of the staf, 
i.e., employees in the career service; and in 
third place, the interests or welfare of the em- 
ployee concerned. 

Because of the great difference between Type 
A and Type B appointments and the grext 
diversity of their effects upon the first two kinds 
of interests, I do not think it wise to have a 
statutory or charter written statement as ‘o 
policy. Rather, the policy should be loosely 
written as an instrument for administrative 
regulation. In this manner, administration will 
have “elbow room” so as to protect the valid 
interests of state and of career service. This 
room for administrative judgment is useful for 
deciding questions of seniority in respect to 
salary allotment, sick and vacation leave 
credits, and degree of reinstatement to return- 
ing employees to the career service. Greater 
leeway would be given, as a general principle, 
to “Type A” employees than to “Type B” 
employees. 

Our policy in British Columbia does not per- 
mit that leave of absence be granted. We do not 
believe that the valid interesis of any party 
justify the granting of leave of absence. This 
means that a probationary-permanent appoint. 
ment is made as a replacement. Apart from the 
immediate detriment to the service of an un- 
certain provisional appointment, the morale of 
the remaining staff must be considered; par- 
ticularly personnel who remain in the service 
at lower remuneration than their former col- 
league(s) who usually totally follow their own 
interests in moving to an unclassified job. 
When the said colleague goes to the “Type B” 
job, there is, of course, nothing to consider, as 
it would be quite unjustifiable, and harmful, to 
give leave of absence in such cases. 

When a former employee seeks to return to 
the classified career service the degree and 
time of reinstatements should depend on var- 
ious factors. No consideration whatsoever 
should be shown to the employee who is return- 
ing from “Type B” job. After having severed 
all political loyalties and connections, and after 
having won a classified position by re-examina- 
tion, his appointment should be of a purely ini- 
tial type with no system of seniority attached. 

The former employee returning from “Type 
A” job should, upon the whole, be treated to 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


the degree his services are of value to the first 
raking interest, i.e., the state or management. 
In British Columbia he has a prior right upon 
vacancy to a position for which he is qualified, 
and of similar rank to that he held when he 
lel: the service. Such an employee is usually 
returned his former sick leave and vacation 
credits; and is also accorded rights of rein- 
stating his superannuation account in accord- 
ance with the length of service he formerly 
rendered. His placement upon the salary range, 
however, depends upon the need of the Prov- 
ince for his services in his particular job. If 
there is no immediate vacancy for such an em- 
ployee, he may be placed temporarily in a lower 
level position, pending a vacancy at the higher 
level. 

\ctually, unclassified positions in the Public 
Service of the Government of British Columbia 

re few in number. They are restricted prima- 

rily to liaison officers, such as administrative as- 
sistants and private secretaries to Ministers of 
the Crown (Members of the Government of the 
day); and members of certain Commissions or 
regulatory bodies, such as the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, the Liquor Control Board, 
and the Public Utilities Commission. 

In summary, then, my answer to this inter- 
esting question is that policy should be written 
so as to give a degree of administrative leeway, 
first in the interests of the state; second, in the 
interests of staff morale; and lastly, in the in- 
dividual’s interests, where such do not clash 
with the first two interests. 


Says JOSEPH SCHECTER . 
Personnel Director, New York City Depart- 
ment of Personnel. 


The problem of a personnel policy for the 
career employee who accepts an unclassified or 
appointive position is one of great interest 
today. The problem has come increasingly to 
the forefront with the continued shortage of 
qualified top administrators available for ap- 
pointive positions in government as evidenced 
by the recruitment troubles encountered dur- 
ing the changeover in administration in the 
federal government and in many local govern- 
ments. 

The ever increasing importance and com- 
plexity of public service activities has made it 
imperative that appointive positions be filled 
not by nonentities but by people truly com- 
petent to perform the exacting duties of de- 
partment head, deputy, or policy making as- 
sistant. 

In the Task Force Report on Personnel and 
Civil Service prepared for the Second Hoover 
Commission, this problem received consider- 


able attention. The Task Force made a brave 
attempt to differentiate between the career ad- 
ministrator and the political executive. It did 
not look with kindly eyes upon the use of 
career employees in unclassified or appointive 
positions. The report felt that ‘‘a professional 
administrator who moves into the realm of 
politics also finds it difficult to return to his 
former role; for if he has participated in politi- 
cal controversy, if he has become identified 
with a_ political party or party position. 

Political neutrality once abandoned can 
hardly be recaptured.” Accordingly, the Hoover 
Commission Report rejects the use of profes- 
sional administrators in high appointive posi- 
tions and as an alternative proposed their 
senior civil service scheme for greater use of 
long-time career employees in key positions 
throughout the federal service. 

While recognizing the force of their recom- 
mendations when applied to the federal serv- 
ice, I do not wholly agree with the recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commission Report in 
this area when I relate them to my own experi- 
ence as New York City Personnel Director. In 
New York City there have been countless oc- 
casions where career employees have been 
placed in appointive positions as Deputy Com- 
missioners, or even Commissioners without any 
loss to the service. In fact, the great years of 
experience that these employees possess, very 
often in high technical or administrative capac- 
ity, serve them in excellent stead when work- 
ing as policy making officials in departments 
where they have spent the better part of their 
working lives. Some of New York City’s most 
distinguished Police Commissioners have been 
men who have come up through the ranks from 
the position of Patrolman on through the uni- 
formed officers ranks to the inspectorial ranks 
and then finally cap their careers in the Police 
Department with a period of service as Com- 
missioner. Several outstanding medical men, 
with long-time career service in the public 
health system of New York City, have served 
with distinction as either Health or Hospitals 
Commissioner. 

One can hardly dispute the Hoover Commis- 
sion Report when it refers to the general prob- 
lem of reorientation for the employee re- 
turning to his career position after a period of 
service as an Assistant Secretary, Deputy Com- 
missioner, or perhaps even department head. 
It is a difficult adjustment for the employee and 
an equally difficult one for the department and 
bureau that he is working within. Very often 
in New York City the career employee is ap- 
pointed to an unclassified position at a stage in 
his career where he can retire with full benefits 








following his period of service in the unclassi- 
fied service. Thus, the career Police Inspector 
appointed Commissioner serves for a few years 
as Department Head and then retires, thus, 
obviating the worst aspect of the use of career 
employees in appointive positions, that is, their 
return from the “summit” to the bureau level. 

I would like to turn now to some of the 
specific questions posed by the editors of Public 
Personnel Review on this problem. First, 
“Should there be a written policy or should 
each case be decided administratively?” 

I firmly believe that there should be a juris- 
diction-wide written policy in this area rather 
than leaving the problem to be decided on a 
case-to-case basis. In New York, the City Char- 
ter specifically spells out a policy. Section 884-a 
of the Charter states that ““The Mayor or head 
of an agency may designate any officer or em- 
ployee occupying a position in the competitive 
class of the civil service to serve in a position 
in the Exempt Class. . . . The officer or em- 
ployee so designated shall retain all the rights, 
privileges and status of his position in the com- 
petitive class. The appointment of any person 
chosen to fill the position (in the competitive 
class) thus left vacant shall be temporary and 
shall terminate upon the return of such officer 
or employee.” Thus, the written policy fol- 
lowed in the City of New York provides that a 
competitive class employee designated by the 
Mayor or a department head to serve in an 
appointive position must be given a leave of 
absence from his competitive class position and 
that position can be filled only on a temporary 
basis during his indefinite period of service in 
the appointive category. 

As I have indicated above, this section of the 
Charter has been utilized on many occasions by 
the Mayor and department heads. The Mayor 
has used it, of course, to make appointments of 
competitive class employees to department 
head positions. Various Commissioners have 
used this provision for the appointment of 
Deputies, Secretaries to their Department, or 
Confidential Assistants. I feel that the New 
York City service has been enhanced through 
the use of this policy. 

In our city government we have many 
agencies of a high technical nature. Bureau 
Chiefs in many of these agencies have served 
periods of time as Deputies or Assistants to the 
Department Head and then have returned to 
their career Bureau Chief position after having 
had a refreshing administrative experience af- 
fording the man opportunity to participate in 
departmental activities involving the use of a 
wider perspective than afforded them in the 
day-to-day operations of their technical bu- 
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reaus. This rich administrative experience has 
been helpful to them on their return to their 
bureau level assignment. 

A personnel change such as the one just de. 
scribed does not involve any radical change in 
“status” of the employee affected. The manage. 
ment of a large, technical bureau is a task al. 
most comparable to that of a Deputy Commis. 
sioner or Assistant to Commissioner both as to 
standing within the department and salary. 

In the instances where a return to a Bureau 
level position, after a period of service at the 
Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner level 
becomes necessary, we have found that if the 
change would involve a considerable loss in 
standing and/or pay for the concerned em. 
ployee, there are usually other alternatives 
open. Since he is usually an employee of 
many years service, retirement is a possibility. 
Furthermore, those career employees who have 
developed great technical or administrative ex. 
perience and who feel that they do not want to 
either retire or return to their competitive class 
positions are often able to relocate themselves 
in private employment either with universities, 
nonprofit organizations, industrial or commer: 
cial groups. In fact, the experience the long. 
time career employee gains in the appointive 
position increases his chances of transferability 
to employment outside of the career service. 

As to the possible harmful effects on the 
career system itself of the use of its senior mem. 
bers in the appointive ranks, I feel that any 
harmful effects are minor in nature and are far 
outweighed by the beneficial aspects offered 
through enrichment of careers by service at the 
appointive level. In addition, the movement o! 
higher level competitive class employees to the 
appointive ranks, even if it is only for tempo- 
rary service, makes for promotional opportuni- 
ties for those further down in the competitive 
ranks who are hoping for assignments involving 
higher responsibilities. One of the strongest 
criticisms of rigidly constructed career systems 
has been the lack of opportunity for movement 
upward after a career employee enters the 
middle management plateau. I feel that the 
use of competitive class employees in appoin- 
tive positions produces more opportunities for 
this type of upward movement out of middle 
management ranks. 

In conclusion, may I state my position. | 
believe in the judicious use of career employces 
in appointive ranks. I feel that a jurisdiction 
should have a written policy on this problem. 
Finally, 1 think that an intelligent use of this 
policy by the Chief Executive and his depart 
ment heads results in a salutary experience {or 
all of the career service. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE: SOME HUMAN ASPECTS. 
By Frank Dunnill. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, New York, 1956. 200 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewer 
John Macy 


Executive Director 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 


The changing character of civil service in an 
era of big government has attracted ever-ex- 
panding attention in the United States during 
the past decade. This attention has been 
prompted by a myriad of problems stemming 
from the growth and complexity produced by 
successive shocks of domestic depression, global 
war, readjustment at home and the cold war. It 
is now more completely realized that the peo- 
ple of the federal bureaucracy constitute a sig- 
nificant and forceful element in the future 
shape of democratic action. 

In his significant book Mr. Dunnill has dem- 


onstrated with candor and clarity that an ana- 
lytical dissection of the British Civil Service is- 


also in order. He has effectively removed the 
paper curtain which at times has surrounded 
actual operations of the clerical, executive and 
administrative levels of the British Service. In 
offering a portrait “as truth will paint it” he 
has revealed this Service in transition as it at- 
tempts to accommodate itself to a vastly differ- 
ent role in modern England. This changed role 
is clearly displayed in lucid description of the 
new relationships between the civil servant and 
the public under the welfare state. 

The significance of this book to the American 
practitioner or student in the personnel field 
is the author’s presentation of the human char- 
acteristics in the modern civil service. He pro- 
vides certain statistical pictures of the civil 
service—its sources, its composition, and its age 
distribution—pictures which may well destroy 
many of the traditional stereotypes of the Brit- 
ish Service. Statistical pictures such as these are 
a decided need in the American Service if valid 
solutions of current and future problems are to 
be reached. 


bookshelf 


But it is the word pictures drawn from pri- 
vate observation that give the book its greatest 
meaning. It is the description of the personality 
of the public servant that provides the human 
dimension to the book. Here are described the 
attitudes, the pressures, the traditions, the or- 
ganizational machinery, and the legal restraints 
that mold the character of those who perform 
the business of the Crown. There has been no 
attempt to draw a caricature of the civil servant 
through undue emphasis on either the attrac- 
tive or the unattractive characteristics. This is 
a realistic and balanced portrait. 

The American reader with knowledge of the 
American system will find himself quickly iden- 
tifying similarities and contrasts in the two 
English-speaking Services. From the British de- 
scription the American reader can not only 
acquire a better understanding of the British 
system and the people in it as they actually 
exist, but he can also acquire a new perspective 
on his own Service. 

In his concluding chapter Mr. Dunnill un- 
dertakes the difficult task of summing up cur- 
rent conditions in the civil service and offering 
certain specific suggestions for future action. 
And he sounds a warning for the modern civil 
service with its immense power and calls upon 
it to promote a fuller understanding of the 
implications of its actions on the lives of indi- 
viduals and the shape of society. He is frank 
enough to admit that the accomplishment of 
desirable change is not easy and he is con- 
vinced that “it is only by dint of countless 
minor and quite undramatic decisions” that 
the civil service can maintain pace with the 
serious obligations modern society has placed 
upon it. 

His final conclusion is that “Civil servants 
who set out to simplify and to give a human 
touch to the processes of government have ex- 
cellent precedence to support them but they 
are working with intractable material.” His 
plea for all possible help to meet this goal can 
be properly echoed on this side of the Atlantic 
as applied to the American Service. 





EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION. By Milon Brown. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1956. 255 
pp- $4.50. 

Reviewer 
Arthur C. Croft 
President, National Foremen’s Institute 


An author writing about the job of super- 
vision these days is hard put to it to come up 
with something different. One way open to 
him is to ignore the current emphasis on the 
supervisor's human relations and to concen- 
trate, instead, on the technical aspects of the 
supervisor's job. This is what Milon Brown has 
done in Effective Supervision. Of the book’s 
two hundred and fifty-five pages, only twenty 
are devoted to human relations, supplemented 
by occasional remarks in that direction here 
and there throughout his book. 

Milon Brown is Chief of the Supervisor De- 
velopment Branch, Office of Civilian Person- 
nel, Department of the Army. He can be pre- 
sumed to make his living telling supervisors 
what they should know and do. His book 
doesn’t fail to deal with even the smallest facets 
of the supervisor's technical job. It’s all there, 
from accident prevention to the Walsh-Healey 
Act—with job method improvement, work as- 
signments, space utilization, employee selec- 
tion, performance appraisal, employee train- 
ing, and a good deal more along the way. Mr. 
Brown’s thoroughness is admirable. And no 
one can deny the good sense of what he has to 
say, or deny that a supervisor needs to know 
most of it. 

But because the text consists so largely of 
principles, methods, and do’s and don'ts, the 
reader's interest flags quickly. The book never 
comes to life, largely because there are no ex- 
amples involving people on the work scene. 

No author in his right mind would turn out 
a book beamed solely at foremen in casting de- 
partments or supervisors of claims adjustment 
in insurance companies. What Mr. Brown has 
to say holds good for supervisors everywhere 
in business and industry. But it is not likely to 
spark recognition in any particular supervisor. 

If what he reads is to be meaningful to him, 
the reader must at some point be able to iden- 
tify himself with what he is reading. About the 
only way to provide a sense of identification in 
a book of general application is that of giving 
many and varied illustrative examples. “Here 
is what happened to the check-proofing super- 
visor in a bank. . . .” “This is how a foreman 
in a steel foundry handled that problem. 
Such examples also serve to answer the un- 
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spoken questions that ruffle the reader's mind, 
“How would I go about doing that?” “Hoy 


could I get that across to my men?” “But what 


would my boss say if... ?” 

Each of the book’s chapters ends with a list 
of about a dozen questions. Names and work 
situations are used in these questions. One cin. 
not escape the feeling that if Mr. Brown had 
answered his own questions in the body of each 
chapter, in the same terms in which he framed 
the questions, his book would have been the 
better for it. 

Mr. Brown discusses in considerable det iil 
the way a company is organized, and his cis. 
cussion is complete with the usual pyramid and 
the customary organization chart. But nowhere 
does he point out that, realistically, a company 
does not always function according to its or 
ganization chart. Any organization is made ap 
of those peculiar critters we call people; it is 
not made up of neat little rectangles on paper. 
Thus, the influence a man wields may have 
little to do with his position in the formal 
setup. And a man’s title may give no indication 
of what he actually does. !t follows, then, that 
the pattern of who reports to whom is not de. 
termined by the lines linking the rectangles 
on the organization chart. These things need 
to be said. 

Mr. Brown has a good deal to say about the 
assistance various staff people can give the su- 
pervisor. But nowhere does he mention the 
age-old tug-of-war between line and staff, the 
deep-seated hostility between them. This is no 
academic matter; it determines the attitude of 
a staff man when a line supervisor comes to 
him for information or assistance. 

As for Mr. Brown’s scant treatment of the 
supervisor's human relations, he feels that 
there is more to the supervisor’s job than get 
ting along with people. Nobody can quarrel 
with that. From a purely practical standpoint, 
however, even the technically competent su- 
pervisor can get into lots of trouble if he does 
not have the good will of the people who work 
for him. A supervisor can follow to the letter 
all of Mr. Brown’s cost reducing instructions, 
but if poor human relations keep his absentee- 
ism and turnover rates high, his savings will be 
nil. It is this reviewer’s opinion that the super: 
visor’s interpersonal relations with employces 
and bosses should have received more atten: 
tion. ; 

Mr. Brown’s book will serve as an excellent 
manual for supervisors. It can also be used asa 
text for supervisory training conferences. Mr. 
Brown has written a conference leader’s guide 
to go with Effective Supervision. 
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A FRONTIER OF MUNICIPAL SAFETY. By Charles 
S. James. Public Administration Service, 
Chicago, 1956. 169 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewer 
J. R. Graham 


Department of Personnel 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


’rotection of cities is big business, a techni- 
cal challenge, and a work of art; and it is also 
po ice service, firefighting, fire prevention, and 
meny other things. One of the original reasons 
for organizing communities was to promote the 
public safety. In developing a safety program, 
the first step is to define the hazards that create 
the need for public safety service, the second is 
to determine which parts of the total need are 
the responsibility of cities; the third is to de- 
fine how to carry out the stated functions; the 
fourth is to organize and equip the appropriate 
agency so it can do a creditable job; and the 
fifth is to do the job. The hazards which gen- 
erally define the nature of the municipal pub- 
lic safety mission are accidents, crimes and 
disturbances, disease, economic hazards, mal- 
practice, and disaster. 

Although public safety hazards exist almost 
everywhere, only the most obvious or critical 
ones are ever likely to be abated. We have al- 
ways striven to prevent incidents harmful to 
the public, but historically, the methods were 
based on the theory that the frequency of inci- 
dents would be reduced if sufficient diligence 
were used in opposing those that occurred. Em- 


phasis was placed on fighting fires and on ar-. 


resting and punishing criminals. However, 
neither action had any appreciable effect upon 
the likelihood that there would be fewer fires 
or criminals. These practices have been sup- 
plemented by activities designed to abate and 
control hazards before incidents occur. Preven- 
tion as a public safety activity can be divided 
into five categories: (1) public safety educa- 
tion; (2) patrol service; (3) investigation of the 
cause of incidents; (4) inspection of premises 
for physical hazards; and (5) control of licenses 
and permits. The most promising preventive 
field is education of the citizens concerning the 
nature of hazards to the public safety and the 
means of avoiding or minimizing them. It is 
also the field wherein there is the least original 
public interest, results are hardest to measure, 
and participation of city agencies is hardest to 
define. The task of educating the public has 
been partially assumed by civic and commer- 
cial organizations which operate independ- 
ently of municipal government. Cities should 
therefore attempt to design their own activities 
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so that they complement those already existing. 
No city is too small to participate, even if only 
a town marshal or volunteer fire chief is avail- 
able. ; 

The most widely known part of public safety 
work is emergency service. Fires are the largest 
and potentially the most dangerous emergen- 
cies that commonly occur in cities. As such, the 
means employed for extinguishing them usu- 
ally involve relatively large numbers of men 
as well as expensive and specialized equipment. 
However the fire service has become preoccu- 
pied with conflagrations. It cannot be denied 
that great fires are a major menace to all cities, 
and provision must be made for fighting them. 
However, conflagrations hardly seem so impor- 
tant a part of municipal life that the entire fire 
defense of a community and most of the de- 
partment’s manning arrangement and routine 
procedures should be designed to cope with 
them. A really major fire is an extremely rare 
occurrence. There are fire hazards so great they 
may require full-time attention even if no fire 
ever occurs, but such cases are really individual 
rather than municipal, and should be dealt 
with as such. To do this may require removing 
some public fire forces from general availabil- 
ity, but this possibility is no more disturbing 
than maintaining special standby facilities for 
any other purpose. Provided there are reserve 
resources of men and equipment, it seems more 
realistic to gear organization and procedure to 
the commonly encountered incident and an av- 
erage experience, as are most human activities. 

Fire and police departments were among the 
first to develop clear organizational patterns, 
around the turn of the goth century, and they 
are generally in use today. The organic units 
of police and fire departments may be conven- 
iently considered in three categories: (1) op- 
erational units that furnish services directly to 
the public; (2) service units that give service to 
the department itself; and (3) administrative 
or staff units that provide assistance to the re- 
sponsible head of the organization. 

There are several types of public safety or- 
ganization. One is discussed here, the inte- 
grated. Cities which have integrated depart- 
ments are, generally speaking, satisfied with 
them. The organizational problems of integra- 
tion are dependent upon the size and complex- 
ity of the departments involved. The four 
groups of cities that have substantially differ- 
ent problems are as follows: 


1. Small cities with so few personnel that there 
is no opportunity for specialization. 

2. Cities that support fully developed public 
safety services, but which have virtually all of the 
personnel working out of a single station. 


3. Cities with geographical decentralization of 
fire forces and which furnish all customary police 
and fire services with organizations which include 
one or more specialized units. 

4. The metropolis. 


The objectives of an integrated system in the 
distribution of public safety forces are: 


1. To enable the force to concentrate on preven- 
tion work as much of the time as possible. 

2. To distribute personnel and equipment in 
proportion to the need therefore. 

3. To permit such flexibility that routine pro- 
tective service can be maintained. 

4. To provide sufficient manpower to combat 
incidents that arise, and to be brought to bear 
upon any incident in the least possible time. 

5. To fix immediate responsibility on each offi- 
cer. 

6. To vest ultimate authority at all times, and 
immediate authority most of the time in central 
headquarters. 


In a sample integrated organization outlined 
by the author all the old titles and ranks, com- 
monly found in a police and fire department, 
are dispensed with. Patrolman and Fireman 
becomes Public Safety Officer; Police Chief and 
Fire Chief becomes Public Safety Chief, with 
one being assigned as chief, and one as assistant 
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responsible for all public safety conditions in 
the city. It will carry out its responsibilities 
primarily through regular patrol, inspection o{ 
premises for fire and police hazards, and taking 
repressive action in case fires, accidents, crimes, 
or disturbances occur. 

The author believes the most effective bar to 
installation of a public safety department as 
described in this book is simply that it has sel. 
dom been done. He explains this as being due 
to public officials who are not anxious to take 
what they believe are unnecessary risks with 
the public safety, and to the special interest 
groups whose whole professional and economic 
lives have been built around one phase of pub- 
lic safety work and who therefore find it diff. 
cult to change their habits of thinking. The 
specific difficulties are likely to vary, but can 
be expected to fall into six general groups: (1) 
legal provisions of statutes; (2) traditions; (3) 
personnel management, such as selection, clas. 
sification and pay; (4) employee training for 
experienced employees as well as recruits; (5) 
facilities, such as buildings, radios, uniforms; 
and (6) fiscal questions. These difficulties, of 
course, must be considered seriously, but 
should not be considered insurmountable. The 
integrated safety department has possibilities 


chief. The patrol division proposed is to be which should not be ignored. 





BOOK AND PAMPHLET NOTES 











THE GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF OHIO. Francis R. Aumann and Harvey Walker. 
(American Commonwealth Series. W. Brooke Graves, Editor.) Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 489 pp. $5.95. 

This is the eighth book in the projected American Commonwealth Series on the government 
of the 48 states and the four major territories. The objective of the series is to present a com- 
plete description and analysis of state governmental institutions and procedures. Personnel 
officials will find most of the material informative and useful, but they will particularly want 
to study the chapters on personnel administration and compare the differences in method and 
approach state by state. To date, the authors have expressed their approval and disapproval 
of certain practices or lack of action as well as provided factual information. For example, 
in discussing the unique two-member state civil service commission (a representative from each 
party) the authors say: ‘““The party leaders seem to like the two member commission since, in 
case of political disagreement, it can reach no decision, thus upholding the action of a political 
department head against an aggrieved employee.” On effectiveness of performance they say: 
“Another way that the politicians in the legislature limit the effectiveness of the merit system 
is by granting niggardly appropriations for the work of the commission.” On certification: “When 
vacancies occur, the commission certifies the names of those found eligible in a number equal 
to twice the vacancies, from which the appointing officer chooses the number required. If this 
procedure were brought to the test it too, might be considered unconstitutional.” 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


HUMAN RELATIONS FOR MANAGEMENT. Edited by Edward C. Bursk. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
ggrd Street, New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 372 pp. $5.00. 

Mr. Bursk, the editor of the Harvard Business Review, selected outstanding articles fram 
that journal on the subjects of communication, administration, supervision, and personal re- 
lations to provide a well balanced discussion of up to date knowledge of human relations. 
Included among the authors are such leaders as Robert W. Johnson, chairman of the board, 
Johnson and Johnson; A. H. Ohmann, assistant to the president, Standard Oil Company; Carl 
Rogers, professor of psychology, University of Chicago; Chris Argyris, associate professor, Yale 
School of Engineering; and F. J. Roethlisberger, professor of human relations, Harvard Business 
School. Several articles are of the case study type. “A Story of Executive Relations,” and “Ob- 
serving People,” are fascinating as well as insightful. 


WAGE ADMINISTRATION IN CALIFORNIA COUNTIES. Bryant Kearney. Public Administration Cen- 
ter, San Diego State College, San Diego 15, California, 1956. 58 pp. $2.75. 

The first two chapters of this book will provide an understanding of the concepts and tech- 
niques of salary setting and information on identifying the principal parts of job descriptions. 
These were written as background for the main portion of the book which deals with pay 
terms, responsibility for determining rates of pay, various techniques of salary setting, and the 
popularity of such techniques in the counties of California. Mr. Kearney, who is assistant di- 
rector of personnel of the County of San Diego undertook this comparative study as a thesis 
for the master of arts degree, It will be useful to those who know little about the art of setting 
pay as well as the initiated; to businessmen as well as government men. 


INFORMATION FOR ADMINISTRATORS: A Guide to Publications and Services for Management in Business 
and Government. Paul Wasserman. Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York, 
1956. 375 pp. $6.00. 

It has been said that it is as important to learn how and where to find facts as it is to learn 
facts. Here is a book that will guide government and business administrators to sources of in- 
formation and assistance—libraries, governments, trade and professional associations, research 
organizations, periodicals, newspapers, and books. The presentation is descriptive rather than 
analytical, the author says, because “In dealing with so exhaustive a range of resources it is 
scarcely possible for any one individual to achieve universal expertness.” This is probably the 
best approach even if it were possible to evaluate accurately the effectiveness of all the sources 
mentioned in the book. The usefulness and relevancy of information depends to a great extent 
on the needs and interests of the information seeker. This is the kind of book which belongs in 
the library of administrators, research men, and students of administration. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: A Point of View and a Method. Third Edition. Paul Pigors and 
Charles A. Myers. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y., 1956. 
711 pp. $6.00. 

During the nine years since the first edition of this book came off the press it has established 
a high reputation among personnel administrators, executives, supervisors, teachers, and stu- 
dents. The discussion is business oriented, but the book has much interest and value for those 
who serve government. It is divided into two parts—part one discusses recognized personnel ac- 
tivities and part two emphasizes the value of case studies in management development and 
furnishes representative case material. Completely new features of the third edition are a new 
chapter on the importance of personnel planning within the management organization to im- 
prove management competence, coverage of further developments in line-staff relationships, in 
union-management relations, in methods of surveying employee morale, and in economic educa- 
tion for employees. The discussion of wages is expanded to include the recent agreements on 
guaranteed-annual-wage plans or supplementary unemployment compensation, and the chapter 
on employee participation in production problems has been revised to note recent experience in 
union-management cooperation plans. 
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A GUIDE TO COLLEGE RECRUITMENT. Society for Personnel Administration, 5506 Connecticut Ay. 
enue, N.W., Washington 15, D. C., 1956. 15 pp. 50¢. 


This pamphlet was developed by the Society for Personnel Administration Work Group on 
College Recruitment during 1954-1955 to assist industry and government in developing more 
effective recruitment programs, thereby attracting high-calibre college talent to administrative, 
scientific, technical, and professional positions. The pamphlet covers the points to be consid: red 
in planning a recruitment program, working with schools, interviewing, selection and commit 
ments, and evaluating the recruiting program. 


HISTORY OF VETERAN PREFERENCE IN FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT—1 865-1955. U. S. Civil Service Cm. 
mission, Washington 25, D. C. 39 pp. 

In the preface to this pamphlet it is stated that “Veteran preference and the federal ca eer 
system are intertwined in the history and tradition of our Nation’s public service. Today thes 
two concepts—the career merit system principle and veteran preference—are inseparable pam 
of the government's personnel system. Many fundamental personnel policies and practices have 
their legal foundations in the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944. Because of this fact, a knowledg 
of veteran preference in the federal service and its development over the years is essential 10 3 
sound evaluation of any proposed changes in personnel programs.” State and local persor nel 
officials will want to read this pamphlet, too, since veteran preference policies also influence 
their programs. 
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personnel literature 





1957 PPA Abstracters 


The following members of the Public Per- 
soniiel Association have accepted the editor’s 
inv ‘ation to serve as abstracters of articles for 
the “Personnel Literature” section of Public 
Per.onnel Review in 1957. 


Frei R. Alleman, New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Civil Service, Trenton, New Jersey 
(Retired) 


Henry E. Allanson, Jr., Personnel Services Of- 
ficer, U. S. Department of the Interior, Con- 
solidated Services, Portland, Oregon 


Harold N. Baxter, Personnel Technician, City 
Service Commission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Henry E. Hall, Senior Test Technician, Texas 
Merit System Council, Austin, Texas 


Robert A. Earle, Personnel Director, Fort Lau- 
derdale, Florida 


H. F. Goss, Classification Officer, Civil Service 
Commission, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Gardiner B. Parker, Personnel Director, Pen- 
sacola, Florida 


Jane Pugh, Supervising Examiner, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Chicago, Illinois 


Charles J. Setzer, Jr., Assistant Personnel Ex- 
aminer, Bureau of Examinations, New York 
City Department of Personnel, New York, 
New York 


William G. Waggoner, Employee Relations 
Officer, U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, Sacra- 
mento, California 


Janet L. Ward, Personnel Technician II, 
Washington State Personnel Board, Seattle, 
Washington 

John R. Wheatley, Wage and Classification 
Office, U. S. Naval Training Center, Great 
Lakes, Illinois 


Mrs. Eve K. Williams, Payroll and Personnel, 
Department of Libraries, Miami, Florida 
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abstracts 


of current 
articles 





Administration 


A General Theory of Public Employment. 
Arch Dotson. Public Administration Review, 
Summer, 1956. 


Basic elements of a new theory of public em- 
ployment, that of public agency, have been 
proposed as a substitute for the traditional 
doctrine of privilege. Examination of the two 
parties in the public employment relationship, 
the government and the employee, discloses the 
essential needs and resources of each, and sug- 
gests that the state has a superior economic and 
political position. Characteristics of the two 
parties determine the framework of the public 
agency theory, which seeks to achieve balance 
between the needs of the employee and em- 
ployer, and also give rise to subordinate princi- 
ples governing the employment relationship. 
If public employment is regarded as a political 
connection between the state and a group of 
citizens, “it follows that the employment re- 
lationship is controlled, as are other political 
relationships, by the Constitution and the great 
articles of justice which we call fundamental 
law.” Operating principles of the theory are 
three: “Democratic efficiency” requires that the 
government be empowered to take necessary 
steps to protect its interests; “compensatory 
right” requires jural compensation when fun- 
damental rights of either party are invaded by 
the other; “equitable advantage” requires that 
governmental restrictions or benefits applying 
to employed persons as a class apply to the 
public employee as a class member. In specific 
situations it is possible to develop rules of law 
and policy from the theory which, in some 
cases, differ markedly from those previously in- 
ferred by the courts. Public agency would find 
that the employee has “(1) no right of tenure 
in employment; but has (2) a right to partici- 
pate in partisan political activity, (3) rights to 
organize in labor unions, to bargain collec- 
tively, and to strike, (4) a right to due process 
of law in loyalty proceedings, and (5) a right 
to contract with the government concerning 
working conditions.”—JANE PUGH. 








The Personnel Man and His Job—an AMA 
Survey. Edith Lynch. Personnel, May, 1956. 


A survey conducted among the 1830 con- 
ferees at AMA’s Midwinter Personnel Confer- 
ence arrived at the average personnel man as 
being 42 years of age, a college graduate, work- 
ing in a plant employing 800 people, super- 
vising 10 employees and making a little over 
$10,000 a year. Heading the list of the person- 
nel man’s principal frustrations were lack of 
real management support as distinguished from 
lip service support. Second ranking frustration 
was found to be a lack of cooperation of line 
personnel with the personnel department, and 
department heads taking over the function of 
personnel in the hiring, quoting of salaries, and 
firing of employees; this stemming mostly from 
the human inclination of everyone from the 
President to the janitor to consider themselves 
personnel experts. Fourth among the frustra- 
tions was found to be the failure to get recogni- 
tion because personnel does not contribute 
directly to profits, as do sales, production, and 
investing. Other frustrations included the 
worry to the personnel man caused by the lack 
of long-range planning by management and, 
recognition by management only when in the 
critical function of bailing out some other man- 
agement function. The lesser frustrations in- 
cluded lack of security, slow promotions, low 
salaries, understafiing, and not letting person- 
nel in on the planning of projects. Another 
finding of the survey was that the personnel 
man has no work week as such but works until 
he can get the job done. Despite all these 
gripes, nine out of ten of the survey respond- 
ents said they find compensating satisfactions 
and intend to remain in the personnel field. 
(Article contains tables showing where respond- 
ents worked before entering the personnel 
field, and organizational titles and salary ranges 
of 404 personnel executives)—WILLIAM G. 
WAGGONER. 


Classification 


Management Level Job Evaluation. Robert 
E. Gibson. Advanced Management, Febru- 
ary, 1956. 

There seems to be a growing recognition of a 
need for a formalized method of evaluating 
management positions. Specific plans are re- 
quired and extensions of clerical type plans 
should be used with reservation. Much research 
and development is needed in this field. Ad- 
vantages are similar to those gained by other 
plans such as consistent logical pay scales, con- 
trolled and planned salaries, reduction of in- 
dividual bargaining. Disadvantages stem pri- 
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marily from full participation by management 
in the evaluation resulting in higher costs, need 
for greater degree of acceptance. Limits must 
be defined with the lower limit coinciding with 
the division of management and clerical levels 
and the upper limit at top management. Differ- 
entiation of management and engineering. 
technical positions is also vital. Management is 
considered to be where the responsibility for 
results with wide latitude for interpretation 
and formulation of policy is performed, utiliz- 
ing methods and procedures designed to secure 
the desired result. Pay schedules are drawn re. 
flecting the difference in the evaluation of man- 
agement position and should not be extensions 
of the clerical scales. Three principles are fun. 
damental to good evaluation: (1) separate sys 
tem for evaluating management position; (2) 
factors must be selected carefully, tailored to 
the job with appropriate descriptions reflecting 
the functional rather than the specific nature of 
assignments; (3) emphasis on flexibility and 
broadness in determining worth of manage. 
ment. Comparison of positions rather than 
point rating evaluation is essential since there 
is a lack of homogeneity at this level. This type 
of evaluation should not be applied to small 
organizations where all of the top positions can 
readily be evaluated by top management. 
H. F. Goss. 


Communication 


The Communications Problem: A Case Study. 
Paul A. Brinker. Personnel Administration, 
July-August, 1956. 

An attitude survey of a year’s duration was 
conducted for a subsidiary of one of the major 
oil companies. 1200 of the company’s 2500 em- 
ployees were interviewed, including practically 
all supervisory and professional personnel with 
but a small sample of nonprofessional em- 
ployees. The purpose of the study was to ana- 
lyze factors affecting morale of the employees. 
While conducting the study, the author re- 
viewed the communications problem and its 
relation to morale. The highest morale was 
found in offices where supervisors practiced a 
participating type of management. Where au- 
thority was delegated and matters were dis- 
cussed with underlings, there was no communi- 
cations problem. Where authority was highly 
centralized, the communications problem was 
more acute. Those supervisors who delegated 
authority, who held group meetings concerning 
their work, or who kept their workers ade- 
quately informed were more popular and well- 
liked than those who had failed to solve the 
communications problem. Many supervisors 
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realized from the complaints received that the 
workers wanted and needed more information 
about departmental business in order to feel an 
integral part of the group. The successful 
supervisors were those who briefed their 
workers on the work of other units. The com- 
paiiy expected that improved communication 
and improved supervision would substantially 
improve morale and work in the company. 
(Article contains communications case illustra- 
tions and quotations from individuals in differ- 
ent departments.)—HENRY E. ALLANSON, JR. 


Employee Relations 


Human Relations Theory—A Progress Report. 
William F. Whyte. Harvard Business Re- 
view, September-October, 1956. 

Human relations is a rapidly growing but 
still relatively new field of research, teaching, 
and industrial training. We have learned to use 
money more effectively as an incentive. The 
different forms of group behavior in industry 
are becoming more clearly defined, and we are 
discovering limitations in human relations 
training. Elton Mayo and his associates in the 
Harvard Business School came to believe that 
the economic incentive is not the sole motivat- 
ing force; that the worker does not respond as 
an isolated individual; that extreme specializa- 
tion may not “create the most efficient organi- 
zation.” Incentives may be difficult to establish 
equitably and to keep equitable. Some indus- 
tries have adopted plant-wide incentives, which 
require different motivations. Mobilization of 
knowledge of all the employees contributes to 
group progress. Management is now seeking to 
improve the channels of communication “from 
the bottom up as well as from the top down.” 
The human ‘relations skills of union leaders af- 
fect foreman-worker relationships. More peace- 
ful union-management relations are likely to 
result when workers do a wide variety of jobs, 
are scattered through the community, and have 
contacts with management people. Character- 
istics of work groups are being studied. Super- 
visory training programs may not improve 
supervisor-worker relationships. Business or- 
ganization structure may affect the human-re- 
lations picture. Employers must think not only 
in terms of technical efficiency, but also in 
terms of human relations.—FRED R. ALLEMAN. 


Improving the Relationship Between Staff and 
Line: An Assist from the Anthropologists. 
J. M. Juran. Personnel, May, 19532. 

From an unexpected quarter comes a flash of 
illumination on the problem of the strained 
relationships that often exist between staff 
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and line personnel. The United Nations Edu- 
cation, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) has been introducing technical 
changes in backward countries for several years. 
The problems faced by the various experts are 
analyzed in Cultural Patterns and Technical 
Change edited by Margaret Mead, the eminent 
anthropologist. The relationship between staff 
and line can be compared to the impact of new 
ideas on members of established cultures. The 
UNESCO analysis is more comprehensive and 
practical than any related study in industrial 
literature. The starting point of the UNESCO 
study is the concept of culture. Culture is not a 
loose collection of disconnected pieces but 
rather a unified whole, no element of which 
can be disturbed without wide repercussions. 
Failure to consider the ramifications of culture 
causes members to be forced to choose between 
accepting the destruction of tradition or sabo- 
taging the program of change. The UNESCO 
study develops psychological principles to be 
observed by staff experts. These are readily 
translated into industrial language and are ex- 
emplified by common occurrences in the busi- 
ness world. Before change, the expert must first 
analyze traditional behavior to be able to esti- 
mate the habits, beliefs, and attitudes which 
will have to be altered. As the pattern of be- 
havior becomes known, each change under 
consideration can then be examined as to its 
likely effect on that pattern. The UNESCO 
study recommends several preparations in in- 
stituting change, some of which are new to 
industrial staff personnel. The UNESCO ex- 
perience makes it clear that cultural patterns 
are a vital factor in resistance to technical 
change and that there are established ways for 
the expert to deal successfully with these cul- 
tural patterns. The universal nature of these 
principles suggests their adoption for use as 
training material for college and company 
courses.— JANET L.. WARD. 


Pay 


Longevity Pay Plans. Ismar Baruch. Personnel 

Administration, May-June, 1956. 

A longevity pay plan is an administrative 
tool fitting the doctrine that under the same 
working conditions all employees should be 
paid according to (1) what they do, (2) how 
well they do it, (3) how long they have been 
doing it, and (4) how long they have been in 
the service of a particular organization. Gear- 
ing pay schedules to a position classification 
plan is standard practice for paying employees 
according to what they do. A longevity pay plan 
makes it easier to pay long-term employees sys- 





tematically and more fully according to their 
total length of service. Longevity pay plans of 
public jurisdictions usually provide for increas- 
ing an employee's basic rate of pay, and differ 
materially from other types of programs that 
furnish specific incentive, recognition, and re- 
ward for long service as such. The federal 
government is the leading user of longevity pay 
plans with two in existence for civilian em- 
ployees. Ten states have plans of general cover- 
age, and they exist in about 25 cities and 10 
counties. Private companies commonly recog- 
nize long and faithful service by some form of 
award, but only a small portion give money 
awards. A longevity pay plan supplements the 
normal type of merit increase plan. The latter 
is geared to a relatively short period (2 to 6 
years) after employment, while the longevity 
plan is geared to a relatively long span of serv- 
ice (10 to 25 years). In some plans each longev- 
ity pay increase is the same amount as the nor- 
mal step-increase of the pay scale. Other plans 
grant percentage or dollar increases which are 
not tied to the basic pay scale. The principal 
requirement for employee eligibility is length 
of service. Some plans are based on length of 
consecutive employment in the same organiza- 
tion, agency, or jurisdiction, coupled with satis- 
factory performance, and not dependent on 
position, class, grade, pay rate, or the place of 
the rate in the pay range. Other types of plans, 
designed to limit benefits to those long-service 
employees who have reached the normal limits 
of opportunity for promotion and salary ad- 
vancement, also require a certain length of 
service at the maximum rate of the employee’s 
current pay scale. A longevity pay plan (1) en- 
courages long and faithful service and contin- 
uing efficiency and morale, (2) offsets the lack 
of incentive felt by employees with salaries 
frozen at the maximum, (3) meets the need for 
an incentive and reward for those in blind-alley 
positions, (4) helps reduce turnover among 
long-term experienced employees, and (5) les- 
sens demands for increasing pay rates for classes 
with many employees at the maximum rates.— 
GARDINER B. PARKER. 


Placement 


The Placement of Workers: Concepts and 
Problems. Edwin E. Ghiselli. Personnel Psy- 
chology, Spring, 1956. 

It is quite generally assumed that, in the area 
of worker placement, basic concepts have been 
crystallized and the fundamental problems 
solved. Actually, the extensive knowledge and 
experience of the industrial psychologist in this 
area has only permitted the statement of the 
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problems a little more effectively. From this 
point of view, three areas of worker selection 
are reexplored: criteria, occupational analysis, 
and personnel classification. The problem of 
criteria selection has not attracted as much of 
the research worker’s attention as it deserves, 
The major need here is for conceptual formu. 
lations concerning criteria rather than the tech- 
nical details of specific techniques. There has 
been more interest in the predictors and not 
enough in what is to be predicted. An impor- 
tant problem here is a widespread belief that 
for each job there is a criterion. However, it is 
frequently found that several criterion meas. 
ures are available. When this happens, the re- 
searcher usually discards all but the one that 
appears most “pertinent.” Yet, the results of 
factorial studies of criteria rather clearly show 
that the different measures of performance on 
a job are unlikely to be explainable on the 
basis of a single factor, but rather represent 
manifestations of a number of different factors. 
Another important aspect of criteria selection 
that needs to be re-examined is the possibility 
that criterial performance may be determined 
by quite different sets of factors in different in- 
dividuals and in the same individuals at dif- 
ferent times. The area of occupational analysis 
is concerned with the development of princi- 
ples and methods of grouping positions into 
classes and the effective placement of workers 
on the basis of these groupings. There are three 
types of problems here that still need to be 
dealt with: the kinds of characteristics that are 
to be used in determining similarity among 
positions; the types of arrangements or organi- 
zations of positions into classes; and the ways 
for determining similarity among jobs. The 
area of personnel classification is concerned 
with the need to determine which job an in- 
dividual can be placed in for most effective 
performance. Inquiry in this area has generally 
overlooked the importance of the type of work 
situation. In many instances an individual does 
not perform in isolation. The dynamics of the 
group work situation need to be investigated 
more thoroughly. Since we can look forward to 
a future of a tight manpower situation in which 
we will not be able to afford the luxury of 
separating workers that don’t appear to meet 
specified standards, these problems will become 
more critical.—CHARLEs J. SETZER. 


Safety 
The Accident-Prone Personality. Thomas N. 
Jenkins. Personnel, July, 1956. 


Results of a preliminary study designed to 
isolate and measure the primary factors of 
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personality associated with accident-proneness 
indicate that many personality qualities are re- 
lated to accident incidence, and that, unlike 
special abilities, many of these primary person- 
ality factors are apparently quite generally re- 
laicd to accidents for all the occupations 
studied. The study, undertaken by Executive 
Analysis Corporation in cooperation with 
twenty-three participating companies, involved 
a omparison of production employees, half of 
wl.om had a history of repeated accidents and 
th: other half no such record. The results of 
psychological tests measuring primary person- 
ality factors were analyzed, utilizing refined 
statistical techniques. The investigation shows 
that the measurable personality factors related 
to accident-proneness can be classified conven- 
iently into seven syndromes, with the possi- 
bility that high scores in any single syndrome 
my identify an injury repeater. These seven 
syndromes are summarized as follows: (1) In- 
jury-prone employees tend to be more dis- 
tractible than safe employees. (2) Accident re- 
peaters show less personal restraint than do 
nonrepeaters. (3) The injury repeater is in- 
clined to be more negative and independent 
than the safe worker in his attitude toward 
other people. (4) The accident-prone person 
tends to obtain lower scores on those personal- 
ity traits which may be classed under the 
heading of sensitivity. (5) The accident-prone 
person reacts differently to pain. (6) Accident- 
prone persons tend to differ from safe workers 
with respect to feelings of superiority, inferior- 
ity, and mental adequacy. (7) The pattern of 
scores for the social orientation of the repeater 
differs significantly from that of the nonre- 
peater. The fact that certain patterns of be- 
havior characteristics seem to be general shows 
that it should be possible to develop a reason- 
ably short practical test for the measurement of 
‘accident-proneness.—RoBert A. EARLE. 


Testing 


An Appraisal of Personnel Testing. Doncaster 
G. Humm. Advanced Management, February, 
1956. 

The “yes” and “no” of personnel testing. Is 
it effective, or is it unfair both to the firm and 
the worker? On the basis that use of tests in 
selection and upgrading of employees poses 
both a personnel and personal problem, Dr. 
Humm discusses scientifically validated tests 
and requirements for successful appraisal. 

Test history technology has been developing 
for eighty years; its spurts depending on a few 
geniuses, but its status due to consistent efforts 
of a host of toilers. Binet and Wundt together 
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constitute the Moses of psychology, giving us 
the master plan in five steps for mental meas- 
urement. Wilhelm Max Wundt (1832-1920) 
first great trail blazer with his basic pursuit as 
the measurement of the individual, and Alfred 
Binet (1857-1911) devising first successful in- 
telligence test and concept of mental age. 

Greatest hazard in current personnel testing 
is improper use of tests by personnel men who 
do not have adequate training and sometimes 
manifested by persons exposed to an adequate 
training which did not take. Inadequate ap- 
praisal indicates an unreasonable amount of 
ineptitude in the administration and interpre- 
tation of standardized tests. It is the practical 
personnel man without training in psycho- 
metrics who makes mistakes because he is un- 
aware of techological implications and the 
theoreticians who are unaware of the practical 
implications. ‘To avoid testing hazards, a good 
background and special training is required. 
A competent personnel tester has to know job 
requirements; the workers and supervisors he 
deals with; effectiveness and limitations of tests, 
especially the implications of statistical infer- 
ences; must be adept both in interpretation 
and corroboration of test findings; and be 
sensitive to clues. 

In spite of hazards, standardized tests as 
used in personnal appraisals are an improve- 
ment over former outmoded methods. Results 
tell the story in reduction in problem em- 
ployees and discharge rate. To sum it all up: 
There are good tests. There are bad tests. 
There are competent users. There are incom- 
petent users. The good should be preserved; 
the poor, discarded. The field of personnel 
testing is fraught with more technical difficul- 
ties than any other field of measurement. It has, 
however, reached a stage of development where 
highly accurate results are attainable. These 
highly accurate results, like those attainable 
on a precision lathe, are attainable only in the 
hands of the highly skilled who are meticu- 
lously careful. Trained men get results.—Eve K, 
WILLIAMS. 


Testing and Selection. Joics B. Stone. Office 

Executive, February, 1956. 

The business manager, in his selection of the 
machinery for his plant, the raw materials to 
use, or sales methods to use would not make 
such selections without a careful study of such 
machinery or methods in terms of the needs 
and requirements of his particular establish- 
ment. He should not, likewise, purchase tests 
which he is to use to help select his employees 
without a careful study of these tests in terms of 








his particular plant and its needs. Properly 
selected, such tests will prove of benefit to him, 
but they will not entirely relieve him of the 
final choice. Test results should not be used as 
the sole basis of selection; neither should the 
test receive the full blame for a poor selection. 
There are four areas of interest in employment 
tests: intelligence, skills, interests, and tempera- 
ment. Fairly reliable tests are available for the 
measurement of intelligence and skills; less 
reliable tests are available for the measurement 
of interests and temperament. A test for one of 
these areas, as intelligence, must not be used as 
a measure of another area, nor as the only 
measure of potential success of an applicant. 
The fact that a given test has proved of value 
in one company or in one job does not neces- 
sarily prove that the test will be of value in the 
particular organization or for the particular 
job in question. A careful analysis of the job is 
needed before the test is selected. Then the 
validity of the test, defined in terms of its 
ability to predict success on the particular job 
in the particular organization, must be deter- 
mined by repeated trying out of the test on the 
job.—HEnry E. HALL. 


Training 
Executive Development Programs: Some Un- 
resolved Problems. Chris Argyris. Personnel, 
July, 1956. 


Some of the dominant assumptions on which 
many executive development programs are 
based may need to be revised in the light of the 
findings that are emerging from behavioral 
science research. Recently, increasing criticism 
of executive development has been forth- 
coming from two directions. On the one hand, 
research has been sharply critical of formalized 
programs in which prime emphasis is placed 
not on the executive but on techniques such as 
“replacement tables” and “personnel evalua- 
tion forms.” The second group of critics is 
made up of social scientists who have been 
trying to evaluate the impact of these programs 
upon the participants. There is an increasing 
tendency to evaluate executive development 
courses by studying the men “before” and 
“after.” In order that these studies can be of 
any value they should clearly relate the “after” 
changes or “no” changes to some particular 
phase of the course. The objectives of many 
executive development programs are coming 
under careful scrutiny by the behavioral scien- 
tist. One common assumption of such courses 
is that a happy worker is a productive one; yet 
recent research suggests that a happy worker 
can be a low producing worker. Many executive 
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development courses fail to show an executive 
how to handle the competition, hostility, and 
rivalry among his subordinates and his col- 
leagues. Behavioral science research in human 
relations training indicates that the executive 
should become proficient in human skill in 
living, that practically any human situation can 
furnish the types of experiences necessary to 
develop self-awareness, and that he can under. 
stand himself primarily through others and 
understand others through himself. The train- 
ing design for an effective executive develop. 
ment program requires that the training aim at 
helping individuals develop themselves and 
this actually involves the trainer’s behavior as 
well as the student’s behavior. One of the most 
frequently used training methods, the case 
study method, teaches the executive generally, 
to make value judgments rather than to ana- 
lyze his own behavior as it is caused by the in- 
teraction with others in the discussion group. 
In summary, behavioral sciences say that exec- 
utive development programs should emphasize 
two basic objectives; self-awareness and basic 
skill in living. The other basic objective is that 
it is useful to create opportunities for individ. 
uals to behave “naturally,” “spontaneously,” to 
have the behavior caught by the “human cam- 
eras” of other individuals, and then to feed 
back this “human movie” to the individuals 
who created it.—JOHN R. WHEATLEY. 


The Administrative Staff College: Executive 
Development in Government and Industry. 
Marshall E. Dimock. American Political Sci. 
ence Review, March, 1956. 


The most interesting educational experi- 
ment in the world today is the Staff College at 
Henley, England, which is pioneering methods 
to restore flexibility and initiative which must 
accompany the industrialized free enterprise 
nation. The overcoming of the depressing ef- 
fects of bureaucracy and the articulation of 
policy and management are two problems be- 
ing worked upon. As specialization and _hier- 
archical organization increase, the bureaucratic 
problems and executive needs of business and 
government become increasingly alike. Hen- 
ley’s chief concern is to see initiative and enter- 
prise fostered and carried into civil service as 
well as trade. Program stresses importance ol 
public policy, character, and values of a ‘civil- 
ization. The College, supported by private 
funds, serves as a meeting place for officers of 
the public and private services. The course is 
a 12-week, 7 days-a-week program. A longer 
period of executive development is the secret 
of Henley’s success. Each session has 30 men of 
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PUSLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


commerce and go from public service, nation- 
alized industry, and banking. The subgroups 
are balanced carefully in specialized skills. Af- 
ter several weeks of give-and-take discussion, 
the students grow in common understanding. 
I) e directing staff has a varied background of 
ex erience. Outside experts are brought in to 
aci as consultants. The course is designed to 
ge’ men to think about what is involved in 


keeping the individual administration, the in- 
dividual business, and the economy as a whole 
from becoming stagnant. The student is in- 
duced to look outside his own employment 
and work on three or four projects simulta- 
neously as all executives must. On leaving Hen- 
ley, the member may join an association of 
former members in his community.—HAROLD 
N. BAXTER. 








BARRINGTON ASSOCIATES 
INC. 
230 Park Avenue, N.Y.C. Mu 4-0141 
Established 1926 
Consultation with government in— 


¢ Salary and Classification Studies 

* Organization Analysis and Planning 
¢ Records Administration 

* Systems and Procedures 

¢ Performaace Budgeting 


We welcome the opportunity to review your 
administrative problems with you. 


Member, Association of Consulting 
Management Engineers 


J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 


Counselors in Personnel Administration 
Since 1915 
POSITION CLASSIFICATION—SALARY PLANS 


RECRUITING AND EXAMINATION 
STANDARDS 


EMPLOYEE PERFORMANCE RATINGS 
PERSONNEL RECORDS SIMPLIFICATION 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 
PERSONNEL MANUALS 


53 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 














LESTER B. KNIGHT 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Member, Association of Consulting 
Management Engineers, Inc. 


Standard Personnel Techniques 
Classification & Salary Plans 
Personnel Records, Procedures, Regulations 
Organization and Methods 
General Organization Studies 
Paperwork Management 
Advanced Systems Work 
Staff Development — 
Work Simplification 
Executive Development . 
Organization of Staff Facilities 
CHICAGO NEW YORE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


A complete staff of public personnel 
specialists available for personnel in- 
stallations, reviews, test preparation, 
and related services. 

64 Pine Street, San Francisco 


426 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 


826 DuPont Circle Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 








ROBERT E. LEE ASSOCIATES 
INCORPORATED 


Established 1946 FR 7-2718 
An experienced staff of public person- 


nel specialists available for surveys 
and installations. 


The Johnston Building 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


CHAS. P. MESSICK AND 
ASSOCIATES 


AN ORGANIZATION OF 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS AND 
TECHNICIANS SERVING A LIMITED CLIENTELE 
IN THE SOLUTION OF THEIR PERSONNEL 
AND MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


1605 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. 











PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
SERVICE 


CONSULTING °* RESEARCH 
PUBLISHING 


A unique record of more than three 
hundred successful personnel surveys 
and installations. 


1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 








JAMES O. YARGER AND ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Services for all units of government: 
Position Classification and Salary Plans 
Retirement Systems 
Personnel Ordinances and Regulations 
Employee Selection and Evaluation 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys 


An experienced senior staff for your use 


309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 
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Available now: 


Policeman Test 
(Form A and Form B) 


Firefighter Test 
(Form A) 


Office Worker Test 


In preparation: 
Engineering Aid Test 
Truck Driver Test 
Classification Test 


Firefighter Test 
(Form B) 


Write for descriptive bulletin—Special discount to PPA agency members 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 





Chicago 37, Illinois 























CSA becomes PPA 


The Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada has changed its 
name to the PUBLIC PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION. However, Public Per- 
sonnel Association is the same organization of individuals and agencies work- 
ing for the improvement of personnel administration in the public service; 
and it stz/] renders a program of services to public personnel officials and 
agencies, helping them meet their administrative and technical problems with 
sound policies and methods. Only the name has changed. 


PPA publishes. . . . 


Public Personnel Review—a quarterly journal with articles covering the 
broad scope of the public personnel profession. 


Personnel News—brief items on timely developments in the personnel field. 
Personnel letter sent to agency members, and Personnel Man sent monthly 
to individual members. 


Personnel Reports and Personnel Briefs—a series of technical reports on 
subjects in personnel administration; and shorter “how to do it” pamphlets. 


PPA provides. .. . 


Ready-to-Use Tests—completely assembled tests with scoring keys and man- 
uals of direction for examining applicants for several levels of positions. 


Test Exchange Service—a central library of more than 10,000 tests loaned 
to agency members for reference in constructing their own examinations. 


Inquiry and Information Service—statt and a working library of books, 
pamphlets, special studies, surveys are available to answer specific inquiries 
on every phase of public personnel administration. 


PPA promotes. . . . 
4 Regional Conferences—Eastern, Southern, Central and Western. 


The Annual Conference on Public Personnel Administration—September 
29-October 3, 1957, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


These services and other special “tailor-made” ones, such as on-the-scene con- 
sulting and the administration of promotional examinations, continue to be 
provided by the PUBLIC PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION. Write to PPA for 


membership information and further details on its program of services. 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago (37) Illinois 
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